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A COMMON INFERENCE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





A night: mysterious, tender, quiet, deep; 
Heavy with flowers; full of life asleep; 
Thrilling with insect voices, thick with stars ; 
No cloud between the dewdrops and red 

Mars; 
The small earth whirling softly on her way; 
The moonbeams and the waterfalls at play ; 
A million million worlds that move in peace; 
A million mighty laws that never cease ;— 
And one small ant heap, hidden by small 

weeds, 
Rich with eggs, slaves,and store of millet 

seeds. 

They sleep beneath the sod 
And trust in God. 


A day: all glorious, royal, blazing, bright; 

Radiant with flowers, full of life and light; 

Great fields of corn and sunshine; courteous 
trees, 

Snow-sainted mountains; 
seas ; 

Wide, golden deserts ; slender silver streams ; 

Clear rainbows where the tossing fountain 
gleams ; 

And everywhere in happiness and peace, 

A willion forms of life that never cease ;— 

And one small ant heap, crushed by pass- 
ing tread, 

Hath scarce enough alive to mourn the dead! 

They shriek beneath the sod, 
There is no God!”’ 


earth-em bracing 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before the next number of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL appears, the ‘‘Glorious Fourth” 
will have been celebrated. All over the 
country, bells will ring, fireworks hlaze, 
and patriotic oratory flow in rivers, in 
honor of the principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. Yet almost half the cit- 
izens of our republic are still without a 
vote. Let every suffragist include in the 
celebration a mental resolution to work 
harder than ever for the consistent appli- 
cation of the principle. 





The authorities are determined that the 
usual Fourth of July slaughter shall be 
prevented to some extent within the bor- 
ders of Massachusetts. Chief Shaw of 


the State Police has prohibited dealers 
throughout the State from selling chemi- 
cals in any form to be placed on car 
tracks or for explosions, cane cartridges, 
tablets to be used for explosions, and can- 
non crackers over six inches in length. 
Nor can they sell blank cartridges of any 





kind to boys or girls under 17. Chief 
Shaw was moved to take this action by 
the accidents and damage caused by put- 
ting explosives on car tracks during the 
celebration on June 17, and by the fact 
that of the 670 boys and girls injured dur- 
ing that celebration, from 75 to 80 per 
cent. were injured by blank cartridge 
wads, This is the verdict of the surgeons 
at the hospitals. An operation was nec- 
essary in every case, and there was great 
danger from lockjaw. In addition to 
these injuries, many others, less serious, 
were treated at home. The police in 
every Massachusetts city and town have 
been instructed to enfurce the orders rig- 
idly. It is now the duty of parents and 
other ‘‘grown-ups’’ to inculcate respect 
for the law and regard for life and prop- 
erty by both example and precept. 





A good deal of criticism has been called 
out by the recent election of officers for 
the International Council of Women. In 
view of the fact that American women 
originated the idea of the Council, organ- 
ized it, and have up to this time done 
most of the work, besides contributing a 
large proportion of the funds, it does 
seem rather invidious that not a single 
office fell to the United States. However, 
there is no doubt that Lady Aberdeen will 
make a capable president. If the other 
officers chosen prove equally competent, 
the Council may get along very well. 


_——-- 





The nomination of Mrs. Fanny J. Clary 
for Secretary of State by the Massachu- 
setts Prohibitionists has been accepted by 
the election officers, and her name will be 
placed on the official ballot. This bears 
out the claim that in Massachusetts a 
woman may legally be voted for, though 
she may not legally vote. 


oom 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail claims to have indisputable 
authority for the following details of re- 
cent events in Armenia: ‘*The villages of 
Darmet, Alekelpoum, Arnist, Karil, Ver- 
tok and Mekrokuon were sacked and 
burned. The inhabitants in many cases 
were massacred and cast into the wells. 
Mekrokon was pillaged by Kurds, who 
were accompanied by Turkish soldiers, 
Its church was plundered and profaned. 
The objects of worship were sold by auc- 
tion. Every able-bodied man was stabbed. 
During the night Turkish soldiers entered 
houses and violated the women. On the 
arrival of the British and French consuls, 
women, streaming with blood, rushed to 
them, begging for mercy. Moush is occu- 
pied by Turkish soldiery. More than 
2,000 women and children from the de 
stroyed villages have taken refuge there. 
These are wretched, and wander through 
the streets half dead from hunger and 
fear. Judging from a trustworthy esti- 
mate, founded on an inquiry made by the 
British and French consuls, twenty-eight 
villages have been destroyed and 6,000 
persons massacred!’’ It is a burning dis- 
grace to Christendom that these atrocities 
should be allowed to go on year after 
year, while the Sultan, who deliberately 
orders them, holds his throne only by 
sufferance of the ‘‘civilized’’ powers. If 
their civilization was more than skin- 
deep, they would put a speedy end to 
Turkish rule. 





THE BERLIN MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper is contributing to a 
number of American papers a series of 
lively articles on the Quinquennial meet- 
ing of the Women’s International Council 
at Berlin. She says in part: 

A Berlin! A Berlin! was the warlike 
cry of Napoleon. And a Berlin, & Berlin, 
has been the rallying cry of an army of 
women as, from the four corners of the 
earth, they have journeyed to the seat of 
the German Empire. Under the white 
banner of peace those of Germany and 
France clasp friendly hands. Australia 
and New Zealand bring greetings to Aus- 
tria and Bulgaria; the Italian peninsula 
salutes the Scandinavian; South America 
presents her compliments to Great Britain, 
and the United States beams approvingly 
on all, The men of our country would 
feel very proud of their women folks if 
they could see the attention shown them 
at these great international meetings. ‘‘If 
only we had the liberty you possess,’’ the 
other women say; “if only our men would 
let us show what we are capable of doing 
and being!”’ and then invariably they end 
with the inquiry, ‘‘But why is it that you 





have not the suffrage, when you have 
everything else?’’ 

The American Church was filled to 
overflowing on the Sunday before the 
opening of the meetings, and when Rev. 
Anva Howard Shaw arose to offer prayer, 
the audience resembled a field of wheat 
stirred by a breeze, as it leaned forward 
to see a woman preacber. It seemed 
most fitting that the first woman who 
ever entered a pulpit in Germany should 
be Susan B. Anthony, for among the earli- 
est demands made by Mrs. Stanton and 
herself in 1852 was one that women should 
be permitted to enter the ministry and 
have part in all church councils. It was 
a touching spectacle—this grand old 
apostle of freedom, in her eighty-fifth 
year, as with a tone of triumph in her 
voice she contrasted the position of 
women now and half acentury ago. The 
inspiring address of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, which followed, brought the audi- 
ence 80 near to applause that Miss Shaw 
came quickly forward to pronounce the 
benediction and request that they observe 
reverently the day and place. Rev. Dr. 
Dickie looked proud and pleased as he 
offered his arm to Miss Anthony, literally 
to rescue her, as the entire congregation 
of women pressed forward and fairly took 
her in their embrace. 

The business sessions of the Council 
are held in the beautiful ‘‘House of the 
Artists,”’ where their picture exhibits are 
given, and, like the other halls here, rich 
in paintings, stained glass, carving and 
statuary. If the confusion of tongues 
does not drive the delegates to drink, they 
certainly will be entited to a medal from 
the W. C. T. U. The Council officially 
recognizes three languages, English, Ger- 
man and French, but all previous meet 
ings have been conducted in English. 
Here, however, the other two prevail, but 
even these are foreign to the members 
from Holland, Finland, Scandinavia, and 
various other countries. While most of 
their educated women speak English to 
some degree, and some of the English- 
women understand French and German, 
only a few can follow involved resolu- 
tions, amendments, and parliamentary tan- 
gies. All the proceedings, speeches, etc., 
at the business sessions, therefore, have 
to be repeated by the interpreters in the 
three languages, and when the discussion 
becomes animated and the temper slight- 
ly heated, the Tower of Babel by compar- 
ison seems a very simple proposition. 
Self-control and friendliness of spirit are 
manifested to a degree which is really re- 
markable under the circumstances, but 
the delegates are pretty limp by the end 
of each session. 

At the charming social entertainments 
which have been arranged we find the 
same exasperating obstacle, and frequent- 
ly, upon meeting some one whom we have 
long wished to know, we can only press 
her hand, look eloquently in her eyes, and 
pass on feeling like an idiot. Usually, 
however, we Americans are like the hns- 
band and wife who always effected a 
peaceful compromise by doing exactly as 
the husband wished. We compromise the 
difference in language by carrying on the 
conversation in English; but still there 
are a number of our women from the 
United States who converse fluently in 
German and French. We are proud of 
our international president, Mrs. Sewall, 
who apparently speaks and understands 
the three languages with equal ease. 
When the audience were wildly applaud- 
ing her address, our American delegation 
thought to make our appreciation espe- 
cially manifest by shouting ‘Hoch! 
Hoch!’’ at the top of our voices, but we 
pronounced it ‘*Hock,”’ and learned after- 
wards that it should have been ‘*Ho,’’ so 
we shall applaud in English hereafter. 

As we sat on the platform and looked 
down into the hundreds of faces, we asked 
Miss Shaw if she could see much differ- 
ence between this and an American audi- 
ence. ‘‘Yes,’’ she answered, ‘there they 
have enthusiasm.’’ And so they have, re- 
sponding instantly to a point, and rising 
to their feet with cries of approval in a 
way that is most inspiring to a speaker. 
Strange to say, the appearance of the au- 
dience is not so different from one in the 
United States as it seemed in London. 
Das Palast Hotel is ina busy centre, with 
a park in front, and at night one might 
imagine himself looking out of the win- 
dows of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York. 

The hospitality, courtesy and thought- 
fulness of the Berlin women to the Coun- 
cil delegates and speakers can hardly be 
expressed. It is overflowing, boundless, 
unceasing. Nothing has been overlooked 





which could contribute to our comfort 
and convenience. Every hour not re- 
quired for Council meetings is filled with 
the most delightful social affairs, always 
offering the most elaborate refreshments. 
What must foreigners think when they 
are invited to a ‘‘tea’’ or reception in the 
United States and regaled with a wafer or 
a tiny cup of chocolate? 

The cards for the opening reception 
given by the German Council in Prince 
Albert’s Hotel said nine o’clock, so some 
of us dined leisurely, took our time to 
make an evening toilette, and presented 
ourselves about eleven. Our feelings may 
be imagined when we were ushered into a 
great banquet hall, the tables still weight- 
ed with the remains of an elaborate feast, 
the toasts all finished and the receiving 
party bidding adieu to the guests. Since 
then we have driven up to the door ‘‘when 
the clock was striking the hour.”’ 

The lovers of beautiful architecture and 
exquisite decorations were in raptures 
over the house of Frau Geheimen Baurath 
Kayser, whose husband is one of the lead- 
ing architects of Berlin. In his own home 
he has expressed his choicest ideas, and 
all parts of Europe have contributed to 
its unique furnishings. It was placed at 
the disposal of Frau Marie Stritt, of Dres- 
den, president of the German Council, for 
her reception to the delegates. Mrs. Sew- 
all has had three functions, an opening 
“‘coffee,’’ a handsome luncheon of a bun- 
dred covers, and a large reception in hon- 
or of the new official board, all in the 
banguet room of Das Palast Hotel. 

The breakfast given by the Berlin Com. 
mittee of Arrangements, whose chairman 
is Frau Hedwig Hey), daughter of the 
founder of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, a society leader and 
president of various clubs and societies, 
has been one of the most notable events. 
The clubhouse, in one of the lovely parks 
on the shores of the river Spree, was an 
ideal place, and every arrangement was 
perfect, music, flowers, toasts, souvenirs, 
not a detai] lacking, even the bonbons 
bearing an excellent picture of Miss An- 
thony. 

An afternoon ‘‘tea.’’ for Americans only, 
was given by Mrs. Mary B. Willard, whose 
School for Girls has been noted for nearly 
a quarter of acentury. The Ambassador, 
Consul General Mason, Dr. Dickie, and 
other prominent Americans, gave to the 
pleasant rooms an atmosphere highly ap- 
preciated by those who were several 
thousand miles away from home. Mrs. 
Willard has sold her school, and will re- 
side in New York after August. 

The week’s social festivities closed fit- 
tingly with the reception of Ambassador 
and Mrs. Tower to the American dele- 
gates. They reside in a magnificent pal- 
ace in an aristocratic part of the city, and 
it is said his entire salary for the year 
lacks 3500 of paying hisannualrent. Lov- 
ers of democratic simplicity may hold tbat 
it is not necessary for him to live in so 
sumptuous a manner, but they do not 
comprehend how essential this is in a 
foreign country if the American Embassy 
is to maintain its prestige with those of 
other nations. Mr. Tower is the only am- 
bassador from the United States who ever 
has been able to entertain at dinner the 
Emperor of Germany, as the etiquette of 
the court permits him to enter only homes 
maintained at a certain standard. 

Great disappointment is felt because of 
the limited number whom the empress 
will receive on Tuesday. Sixteen women 
only have been selected to represent the 
twenty countries, but three of these are 
from the United States. When Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand protested be- 
cause they were not invited, the answer 
was that they had their representation 
through Great Britain. 

Most of us have been pleased to see To- 
ronto selected as the place for the next 
Quinquennial meeting of the Council. 

The presidency of Mrs. Sewall has been 
without a parallel in the history of organi- 
zations. She founded the Council witb nine 
affiliated branches, or National Auxiliaries. 
She leaves it with a membership of twenty 
National Councils, and with vice-presidents 
in fifteen other countries doing the pre- 
liminary work toward organization. The 
Council is partly supported by patrons 
who pay 3100, and of the thirty-five of 
these Mrs. Sewall, or those very close to 
her, have secured thirty-three. The 
amount of labor she has done, the thou- 
sands of letters she has written, are be- 
yond computation. The present Council 
has been one of the greatest triumphs 
ever recorded for organized womanhood, 
and Mrs. Sewall’s ability as a presiding 
officer is unsurpassed. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. A. MonTGoMERY, the woman 
member of the Rochester (N. Y.) Board 
of Education, bas just had a new street of 
that city named Montgomery Street in 
her honor. 


Mrs, FLORENCE E, SHAAL, manager of 
the womau’s department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company, is said to receive 
the highest salary paid to any business 
woman in Boston, 312,000 a year. Miss 
Amy Acton is legal adviser for this wo- 
man’s department, and Dr. Eliza Taylor- 
Ransom is medical examiner. Both are 
well paid by the Equitable Company, and 
each has a lucrative practice outside. 


Miss JANE DELANO is temporarily the 
superintendent of Bellevue Hospital in 
New York City and its allied institutions, 
the Gouverneur, Harlem and Fordham 
hospitals. Miss Delano has been for sev- 
eral years the superintendent of the Belle- 
vue Training School for Nurses. When 
Acting Superintendent N. J. Rickard se- 
cured leave of absence after the work of 
caring for the dead and wounded of the 
Slocum disaster, Miss Delano was notified 
to take his place at the head of the whole 
institution, 


Mrs. MARTHA KruG GENTHE contrib- 
utes to the Woman’s JOURNAL this week 
a review of an interesting pamphlet lately 
published in Germany, describing the 
many organizations of women in that 
country, their history, aims and methods, 
the points ov which they are agreed, and 
those on which they differ. It is of espe- 
cial interest at this time, when so many 
of our American women have been visit- 
ing Germany, and when the eyes of pro- 
gressive women, the world over, have 
been turned toward Berlin. 


Mks. SAkAH PLATT DECKER was given 
a royal welcome in Denver when she re- 
turned from St. Louis after being elected 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. A large reception was 
held in her honor. The attendance was 
not confined to club members, or in- 
deed to women. Asa local paper put it: 
“It was just such a public demonstration 
as might be accorded a Colorado man who 
had won equal glory abroad.’’ The Den- 
ver Woman’s Club had a private celebra- 
tion of its own for Mrs. Decker, who ex- 
pressed her regret that her new duties 
would interfere with active work in the 
club for the next two years. Mrs, Decker 
expects to travel a great deal during the 
coming year. 

MLLE. FLEuRY is the first woman to 
enter as a competitor for the most valua- 
ble prize for music at the disposal of the 
French government. With t he five other 
competitors, who are men, Mile. Fleury 
has been spending the prescribed thirty 


| days of work in the Chateau of Com- 


piegne, cut off from all communication 
with the outside world. The competitors 
upon their entrance into the chateau were 
given the libretto of a cantata of which 
they were to compose the music during 
their month of incarceration. The month 
expired June 21, and the manuscripts 
were submitted to the chief of the Bu- 
reau des Theatres. A month later the 
successful competitor will be awarded the 
Prix de Rome, and will leave for the 
Eternal City, to pass two years studying 
at the Villa de Medicis, at the expense of 
the State. Mlle. Fleury was treated with 
great consideration by the authorities 
during her month’s stay. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HowE is receiving 
many appreciative words in conaection 
with the honorary degree bestowed upon 
her by Tufts College. In conferring it, 
President Capen said: ‘I invest with the 
highest literary honors in the gift of the 
college, Julia Ward Howe, distinguished 
by a life-long service in the cause of phil- 
anthropy and reform, for more than two 


} generations, and the most conspicuous 


leader and representative in the move- 
ment: for the uplifting and enfranchise- 
ment of women, adjudged by her admir- 
ing fellow countrymen to be worthy of an 
immortality of fame through her author- 
ship of the ‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.’’’ The Boston Post says: ‘‘Mrs. Howe 
will worthily wear this honor. For much 
more than the two generations mentioned 
by President Capen the name of Dr. Howe 
has stood for chivalry, altruism, liberty, 
cosmopolitan citizenship, good works. 
May the venerable woman who now bears 
the title by which her late husband was 
affectionately known in two hemispheres 
live long in the enjoyment of the distinc- 
tion!”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.} 











MOTION. 
Weal! like motion. Why not grow to feel 
Smooth-rolling Time beneath us, and enjoy 
The steady, quiet, ceaseless flow of years; 
The whirr of flying seconds; the swift beat 
Of minutes as they pass; the beaded days, 
Thick-starred with Sundays regular and 
swift; 
The moon-set months, fast wheeling up the 
sky; 
The seasons opening and closing calm, 
Year after year in long processional ; 
Even to feel the heaving centuries 
Wheel on beneath us, slow, but moving still? 
Cc. P.G. 


—_——-_ 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


BERLIN, JUNE 12, 1904. 

It is a pleasure to hear the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL warmly commended over here. 
One lady said, **Why, I should not have 
known all about this Congress, who were 
the speakers, and how important it was 
to be, if it was not for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL!” 

Our time is going gaily. Mrs. Catt has 
written of the suffrage meetings, and I 
hope Mrs. Sewall will write of the Coun- 
cil, or some faithful ‘*mitgleider’’ who has 
been to all the meetings of that august 
body. Not being a delegate, having no 
voice nor vote, and being ignorant of 
many tongues, I avoided these meetings. 
To hear and not speak is a trial at best; 
but to hear and not understand—and not 
speak—is worse. 

In these gatherings of women, speaking 
three languages officially, and heaven 
knows how many actually, the wonder 
is, not that there is misunderstanding and 
delay, but that there is so much under- 
stood and accomplished. While men, even 
of one nation and in a long-established 
democracy, still fail of perfectly calm, 
clear, and brief discussion, and swift ac- 
complishment, women, unaccustomed to 
parliamentary action, and of many races, 
make a very creditable showing. Human- 
ity cap see far ahead, but can only pro- 
gress gradually. The advance of women 
in all lines is one of the most rapid move- 
ments the world has ever seen. To the 
historical spectator it shows a railroad 
swiftness; but to those who are in it, it 
seems more like a canal-boat sometimes. 

The beauty of Berlin, in this lovely 
June weather,—only one rainy day so far, 
out of fourteen,—is only exceeded by the 
hospitality of its people. The invitations 
come in flocks—from visiting-card size to 
huge, official-looking ‘‘Karten,’’ 6x8. _ In- 
vitations general and special, public and 
private, in houses, in gardens, in hotels, 
in museums, in the women’s clubs, in the 
parlors of the American Ambassador, in a 
mighty building devoted to women’s work 
of all sorts, and in the “feast room’’ of 
the Rathbaus of the City of Berlin. Royal- 
ty itself is to receive a picked number— 
Miss Anthony always and of course, the 
Grand Old Woman of America, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall,and Mrs. Mary Wood Swift. 
And every day come fresh invitations. 

Fortunately, Berlin is not as vast in its 
distances as New York and Chicago. For- 
tunately, again, the cabs here (comforta- 
ble, open carriages, with a fine mechanical 
conscience set up before you, recording 
the distance and the price automatically) 
are refreshingly cheap. They start at 50 
pfennings, which is but 12 cents or so,and 
you can goa long way for a mark, which 
is a poor imitation of a quarter. The 
electric cars are comfortable, too; but 
the distracted foreigner, uncertain of 
her German, and very certain that she 
must be in several places at once, rejoices 
in the cab. 

These German women speak Eoglish 
almost without exception, many of them 
have been in America or at least in Eog- 
land, and most have friends and relatives 
in our country. So we find ourselves 
among friends, warmly welcomed, lavish- 
ly entertained, and very much at home. 

The most impressive fact, to my mind, 
which is shown by travelling, is the essen- 
tial unity of human beings. The differ- 
ences are superficial, the identity is deep. 
In the beautiful years to come, when s80- 
ciety recognizes its children fully, and 
gives to them, first and deepest, their 
heritage of world-feelings, instead of leav- 
ing them as now to be continually rein- 
forced in hereditary prejudices of family 
and race, and only gather faint glimpses 
of the great world which is really theirs— 
then we shall recognize the big, friendly 
human heart in every people on earth, 
and act accordingly. 

They say that with Oriental races it is 
different, that there is a veil between us 
and them that never can be lifted. Ido 
not believe it. It is one of those state- 
ments, strongly made, and helplessly ac- 
cepted by our long-coerced minds, as so 
eloquently voiced by Kipling: 


not one of twenty-fours. 





Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet 

Till earth and sea stand presently before 
God's judgment seat. 

I haven’t the book, and cannot quote 
accurately, But the good man was trying 
to make us believe that nothing on earth 
could ever bring these longitudinal dis- 
tinctions together. Being English, Mr. 
Kipling perhaps believes that Greenwich 
was foreordained, and marked off dis- 
tinctly on the primordial rock; and little 
matters like east and west are always rel- 
ative toit. But if one remembers that 
the earth is round, that it also revolves, 
that the Englishman’s mysterious ‘East"’ 
is mere bald ‘*West”’ to a Californian, and 
that England itself is ‘‘East’’ to a New 
Yorker, then we are not so sure they 
will never meet. In point of fact, there 
isn’t an inch of the eartb’s surface that is 
not either east or west according to where 
you stand—except the poles. Our friends 
the Japanese are showing considerable 





capacity to ‘‘meet’’ with the Western civ- , 
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ilization (which to them is “‘eastern,’’ by 
the way), both in the arts of peace and 
those of war. 

Here in Germany the people seem just 
like ourown. More blond, perhaps; a bit 
stouter; with fresher red in their cheeks; 
but far more sense of being ‘tour own 
folks’’ than of being strangers. Even the 
Grafins bave the same intelligent, agree- 
able, familiar look; and a pleasant Prin- 
cess from Austria amazed me anew by be- 
ing so humanly agreeable. 

The beauty, cleanliness, and order of 
the city are very impressive. These art- 
loving people have even managed to give 
beauty to their elevated railroad! Surely 
miracle could no farther go. The big iron 
structure, with wide supports of a soft 
creamy brown color, has beneath it a 
gravelled walk with occasional seats, and 
grass and trees along the sides! There is 
a floor under the rails—nothing to drop 
through; and the noise is less than with 
us. I don’t know how they manage that, 
but wish we did. 

But the beauty of the houses is what 
strikes me most. Not splendor and ex- 
pense, not merely comfort and conven- 
ience, but beauty, the real thing. Why, 
even @ blank wall,—a big, staring wail 
such as we are so incessantly confronted 
with when our ungoverned buildings 
tower above one another,—when these 
people have one, they so decorate it, by a 
simple treatment of the color in the plas- 
ter, that it gives the effect of arches and 
windows, string piece and cornice—of a 
fine house front, flat, instead of in relief. 
Even beyond that, in the Palast Hotel 
court, a big blank wall is actually painted 
like a scene in the theatre; not brilliant- 
ly, but in two colors perhaps, shaded 
browns — only, instead of the dreary 
bricks, you get an effect of great trees 
and shady distances. 

When we realize what this earth might 
be—right here, right now, if we human 
beings would but wake up and set about 
it—it seems so splendidly good that one 
can hardly wait. 

But one must wait. Only the young 
child picks open the bud to hasten its 
blooming. 

Human life is bursting into flower be- 
fore our eyes to-day, but that ‘‘day’’ is 
How much will 
the good time be hastened when we, like 
the Japanese, are willing to go to other 
countries and learn; to take the best from 
each, and yet keep our own national indi- 
viduality under all! 

These great International meetings, of 
men or women, help the growth of the 
world moat appreciably. 

There is friction, of course—difficulty, 
of course—but the good accomplished far 
outweighs the incidental cost. 

Our welcome in Germany ought to as- 
sure us that the people of the world are 
far more alike than they are different. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








NURSERY ADVICE TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 





The Buffalo Express relates the follow- 
ing story: 

The anxious mother rings up what she 
thinks is the day nursery to ask for some 
advice as to her child. She asks the cen- 
tral for the nursery, and is given Mr. Gott- 
fried Gluber, the florist and tree-dealer. 
The following conversation ensues: 

“T called up the nursery. Is this the 
pursery?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ . 

**T am so worried about my little Rose.”’ 

‘*Vat seems to be der madder?”’ 

“Oh, not so very much, perhaps, but 
just a general listlessness and lack of life.’’ 

‘*‘Ain’d growing righd, eh?” 

**No, sir.’’ 

“Vel, I dell you vat youdo. You dake 
der skissors und cut off apoud two inches 
vrom der limbs, und ——”’ 

“*What-a-at?”’ 

‘*I say, dake der skissors und cut off 
apoud two inches vrom der limbs, und 
den turn der garten-hose on for apoud 
four hours in der morning ——”’ 

‘*‘Wha-aat?”’ 








“Turn der garten-hose on fur apoud 
four hours in der morning, und den pile 
a lot of plack dirt all around, und 
shprinkle mit insegt-powder all ofer der 
top—” 

“Sir-r-r?”’ 

“Shprinkle mit insegt-powder all ofer 
der top. You know usually id is nod- 
dings but pugs dot——”’ 

“How dare you? What do you mean 
by such language?”’ 

‘“Noddings but pugs dot chenerally 
causes der troubles; und den you vant to 
vash der rose mit a liquid breparations I 
haf for sale——”’ ; 

**Who in the world are you, any way?”’ 

“Gottfried Gluber, der florist.’’ 

*O.0-0!” weakly. ‘*Good-by.” 

CARE OF WAYWARD GIRLS. 

At the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections just held in Portland, 
Me., Mrs. F. F. Morse, superintendent of 








Lancaster, Mass., spoke on the industries 
and methods most helpful to girls. 

‘Inmates of public institutions for the 
care of wayward girls,’’ said Mrs, Morse, 
“are commonly ignorant rather than vi- 
cious, and the great need is to give them 
the influences of home, which have been 
lacking in their lives. The test of such 
institutions is found in the practical value 
of their training for the ordinary affairs 
of life. Luxury of surroundings unfits 
the girls for the life to which they must 
return, Enthusiasm, capability and short 
terms of service are the requirements of 
the officials, and the course of education 
should include a variety of occupation, 
both in labor and recreation. Domestic 
training of a practical type is an essential, 
and care is needed to avoid too strict an 
enforcement of cut-and-dried rules, the 
aim being to make over the girls into 
profitable members of the community.” 

The women of the industrial schools 
held a meeting to discuss their problems. 
The meeting was in charge of Mrs. Emma 
F. Bland, superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin State Industrial School for Girlsat 
Milwaukee, 





WOMEN AT THE FAIR. 





One of the most interesting departments 
of the big Fair to be given by the United 
Commercial Travellers of America ip Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, next October, 
will be that of the women’s urganizations, 
not alone of Massachusetts, but every 
other New England State. This will bea 
new departure. Among the prominent 
women’s societies directly interested are 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with a membership of 
30,000, the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, with a membership of 
2,500, the National League of Women 
Workers, the National Consumers’ 
League, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Massachusetts Branch of the Iuternation- 
al Sunshine Society, and the Arts and 
Crafts Society. These clubs, with vari- 
ous other organizations embracing some- 
what similar lines of social, industrial and 
educational work, have arranged to codp- 
erate with a view to presenting in the 
most comprehensive manner, at the Fair, 
every subject, domestic or otherwise, 
looking towards the betterment of the 
home and the community. 

Mrs. Ella L. Breed, on whom has fallen 
the organization of this, the household 
department of the Exposition, says of the 
preliminary work: 

‘“‘While, of course, it is early as yet to 
make any definite predictions concerning 
the exact scope of the women’s depart- 
ment, [ think it is fairly within bounds 
for me to assume that this feature of the 
Fair will be not alone one of its most in- 
teresting, but also one of its most instruc- 
tiveand comprehensive. I am in commu- 
nication with Mrs, May Alden Ward, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, the weil-known lecturer on food 
topics, Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer, an 
acknowledged authority on all culinary 
matters, and Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 
than whom there is no more prominent 
club woman in Massachusetts. Through 
them, their organizations have been made 
thoroughiy familiar with our plans, and 
we have made a rough draft of the attrac- 
tions which we propose to present from 
day to day during the Exposition. 

“The daily program wil! consist of 
three short lectures, with demonstrations, 
touching upon every subject likely to ap- 
peal to the homemaker, e. g., cooking, 
serving, furnishing, dress, physical cul- 
ture, hygiene, and kindergarten. This 
latter is bound to appeal to every mother, 
who will find in the children’s depart- 
ment, under the management of Mrs. Mer- 
rill, editor of the American Motherhood 
Magazine, a mode) day nursery and chil- 
dren’s playroom, where children under 
twelve years old may be left while their 
parents or guardians are enjoying the 
Fair. Expert attendants will care for 





them, and the best possible attention and 
comfort are guaranteed. 

‘*The speakers of the household depart- 
ment and the subjects of lectures have 
not yet been fully decided upon, but we 
have practically arranged for the follow- 
ing: Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer, editor 
of the “Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book,”’ will lecture on cookery; Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln, on food topics, and Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, probably on the work 
of women’s clubs, particularly the State 
and National Federations, and on the ob- 
servations and experiences of a woman at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

‘*We shall also have graduates from the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
School of Domestic Science, Boston, who 
will give unique luncheon demonstra- 
tions, embodying a lecture on ‘*‘A four- 
course luncheon for six persons for one 
dollar’’; cooking school classes from the 
public schools, and girls’ cooking clubs 
generally. 

“We shall have a model kitchen and 
dining-room, in which will be demonstrat- 
ed every modern device for saving time 
and labor and adding to the efficiency and 
comfort of the worker. Many of these 
devices will be shown at this Fair for the 
first time, and we shall endeavor to main- 
tain a continuous working exhibit.’ 





PRIEST FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mgr. Michael J, Lavelle, rector of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, be- 
lieves in woman suffrage. 

“I believe that the hope of purity in 
politics lies with women,”’ he said iu an 
interview in the N. Y. Sun of June 13. 
‘‘When the other sex has equal rights 
with men at the polls, not in one or two 
States of the Union but in every State, 
then and then only will there be nu more 
use for reform clubs or reformers. 

“Women—the great majority— would 
not vote for a party or a party platform, 
but it would be found that the man who 
aspired to office, his personality, his life 
in every aspect would be the factors whicb 
dictated the decision of women’s ballots. 

“Speaking of the suffrage, I believe that 
the citizen of a country who has the right 
to vote and fails to avail himself of that 
privilege should be cast out of society. 

“The mav who fails to vote, who does 
not exercise the privilege of casting his 
vote whenever an opportunity arises, is 
the worst enemy society has to-day. Yet 
when bad men slip into office just through 
the negligence of this class of citizens 
these are the ones who how! the most 
and how] the loudest, and who are among 
the first to say that the nation is going to 
the bow-wows. 

“IT believe with a woman suffragist, 
who said recentiy that the only man who 
is worse than a repeater is the man who 
doesn’t vote at all.”’ 
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GERMAN WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 

A little pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Left 
Wing’’* has just appeared, full of useful 
and impartial information about the vari- 
ous branches of the woman movement in 
Germany. Its special object is to give 
the reader a better appreciation of the 
character and work of the ‘*Left Wing,”’ 
or the radicals among the various associ- 
ations, to whom the more compendious 
works on the subject, written by members 
of the opposite party, have not done full 
justice. 

The introduction states the fact that of 
late years the woman movement in Ger- 
many has grown like a strong torrent the 
course of which can no longer be checked. 
There is hardly a field of public life which 
has remained uninfluenced by it—educa- 
tion, morals, labor questions, temperance, 
politics, etc. In some of these it may 
even become the determining factor. 

There are at present four distinct groups 
to be distinguished. Beginning with the 
most radical, they are: 1, theSocial Demo- 
cratic women; 2 and 3, the so-called inde- 
pendent associations (i. e., independent of 
political or denominational influence), 
split into the radicals and the moderate 
reformers; and 4, the German Evangelical 
Women’s Association, in addition to which 
a Catholic association has recently been 
formed. 

This lack of unity, which may be deplored 
for obvious reasons, has nevertheless the ad- 
vantage of spreading the new ideas into all 
classes of society, and thus reaching mapvy 
who might not wish to join if all were in- 
cluded in the same association. Many a 
woman who at first only dared to join the 
most conservative one, has been led by the 
natural course of things to more and more 
radical views, while, if she had been con- 
fronted with them at the beginning, she 
might have drawn back on account of the 
association’s too extreme principles. 

The beginning of the organized women’s 
movement in Germany dates back as far 
as 1865, when Luise Otto Peters and Au- 
~* Der “linke Flugel” Ein Blatt aus der Ges- 
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gusta Schmidt founded the ‘Allgemeing 
Deutsche Frauenverein’”’ at the Leipzig 
Conference of Oct. 16-18. The aims of the 
Verein were both idea! and practical, ang 
the economic conditions of the times fg. 
vored its program. The introduction of 
machinery had put an end to the work of 
women in various lines, and on the other 
hand, unskilled women and children were 
being unscrupulously employed in the 
factories at starvation wages. This gaye 
the movement from the start the double 
impetus of opening new lines of work 
establishing the right of women to work, 
and protecting women and children from 
the greed of their employers. 

While the main efforts of the Verein were 
to propagate these ideas, a series of small. 
er associations sprang up in the sixties— 
first of all the ‘‘Letteverein,’’ in 1866, the 
object of which was to give wonien a 
good professional education. Although 
some of these primarily practical associa. 
tions openly declared that they would not 
have anything to do with ‘emancipation,’ 
they could not help furthering it, since 
the competent, self-supporting woman 
will always be the best promoter of true 
emancipation. They organized a union, 
not officially connected with the A. D. F,, 
but all the same often working hand in 
hand with it. They held annual meetings 
in various parts of the empire to propa. 
gate their ideas, which up to the eighties 
mainly related to women’s higher educa. 
tion, municipal service, and legal status, 

As a solitary pioneer, Frau Gertrud 
Guillaume Schack then tried to founds 
German branch of the International Fed. 
eration for the Abolition of the State Reg. 
ulation of Vice, under the name of 
“Deutscher Kulturbund.”’ But she failed 
because the Bund was suspected of vio. 
lating the law against socialist societies, 
The only result of her endeavor was the 
organization of the working women, who 
knew better than anybody else how close- 
ly a low standard of living and mora! deg. 
radation are linked together. This ‘Ver. 
ein zur Vertretung der Interessen der 
Arbeiterinnen’’ (Association for the pro- 
tection of the interests of working women) 
was founded in 1885, twenty years after 
the beginning of the non-socialistic move- 
ment, 

From these non-socialistic women, the 
“left wing’’ developed in the years 1888- 
1899, The ‘Verein Frauenwobl Berlin” 
and its successor (from 1899 onward) the 
“Verband fortschrittlicher Frauenver- 
eine,’’ was the leading organization of the 
period, Besides these there were found- 
ed the ‘‘Frauenverein Reform” (Hannover 
1888), the German Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation (1890), and various branches of 
the ‘Verein Frauenbildung - Frauenstu- 
dium” (Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women). 

The results of their combined efforts 
were the opening of the medical, dental, 
and pharmaceutical professions to women, 
the admission of women with the same 
preparation as men to the universities of 
southern Germany, the establishment of 
colleges (**Gymnasien’’) for girls, etc. 

From 1888 to 1894, the ‘‘Verein Frauen- 
wohl Berlin’? was the leader. Founded 
in 1888, by the initiative of some broad- 
minded men, as the ‘‘Women’s Branch of 
the German Academic Association,’ it 
sought to promote the better education of 
working girls, the opening of new profes- 
sions to women, and social work of and 
for women. [In 1892 and 1893 woman 
suffrage and opposition to the State regu- 
lation of vice were already taken up. 
Branch associations were formed in vari- 
ous cities, and among the results of the 
work of this period must be named the 
following: 

I. The establishment of the first college 
courses for women, by Helene Lange at 
Berlin, 1888. 

2. The introduction of horticultura 
courses for women, 1888. 

83. The organization of the ‘Octavia 
Hill Frauenverein,’’ in consequence of 4 
lecture on Octavia Hill at Berlin, 1891. 

4, The organization of the ‘*Kaufman- 
nische Hilfsverein fiir weibliche Anges- 
tellte’’ (Relief association for women em- 
ployed in offices and stores), 1888. 

5. Girls’ and Women’s Association for 
Social Relief Work (Midchen-und Frauen- 
gruppen fiir soziale Hilfsarbeit), 1895. 

The organizing of this lattter group 
gave rise to lively controversies. It was 
said that it was not the Frauenwobl’s 
business to found practical associations of 
this kind, but to propagate the new ideas. 
Others blamed Mrs. Cauer, the president, 
for having allowed these branch associa 
tions too much independence, and wanted 
them to be more closely in affiliation with 
the Frauenwohl, and controlled by it 
In consequence of this struggle, part of 
the committee resigned, not only their 
offices, but their membership, at the 
general meeting of 1894, and a new com- 
mittee was immediately formed. By the 
side of Mrs. Cauer, who was re-elected 
president, stood Mrs. Bieber-Béhm, J ea0- 
ette Schwerin, Lily von Gyzicki (now Lily 
Braun), and otbers. After this revolu- 
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tion, the work of the Frauenwohl contin- 
yed with new impetus. From this time 
op, the discussions at the meetings dealt 
mostly with moral and legal problems. It 
was the time when the new civil code was 
jn preparation, and on Dec. 2, 1894, the 
first public assembly of women not belong- 
ing to the Socialist party was convened by 
the Frauenwohl, Mrs. Cauer presided, 
and Lily von Gyzicki addressed the meet- 
jing on “The Civil Duty of Women.” It 
was the first time that woman suffrage 
bad been demanded at a public meeting. 
In 1894, too, the ‘‘Frauenbewegung”’ was 
founded as the official organ of publica- 
tion for the various associations. 

Of especial importance were the demon- 
strations made on account of the new law. 
Meetings were held all over Germany, 
and petitions prepared for Parliament 
with thousands of signatures, in behalf of 
an improved legal! status forwomen. Al- 
though the results were not commensu- 
rate with the efforts, the latter had in ad- 
dition the important result of arous- 
ing the women all over Germany from their 
habitual indifference, and of showing even 
to the legislature the power of the wom- 
ep’s movement. The International Con- 
gress at Berlin in 1896 added to this im- 
pression. 

After these stormy times the quiet work 
of the association was resumed. The prob- 
lems of domestic help, factory inspection, 
sweatshop work, etc., were taken up, and 
courses on hygiene for women employed 
in shops and factories, national economy, 
and the laws concerning women were 
established in Berlin and other cities. 

In time a need was felt for closer affilia- 
tion between the various associations. 
This led to the foundation of the ‘'Ver- 
band fortschrittlicher Frauenvereine’’ 
(Union of Progressive Women’s Associa- 
tions), just as the associations of a more 
practical character had combined to form 
the “Bund deutscher Frauenvereine.’’ 
Preceded by lively discussions, in which 
more feeling was shown on both sides 
than was necessary, this separation at 
least created a clear line of demarcation 
between the ‘*moderate’’ reformers, who 
lay the main stress on practical relief 
work, and the “‘radicals,’? whose work is 
of a more missionary character. The 
chief aim of the latter is to propagate 
progressive ideas by means of pam- 
phlets, lectures, press articles, etc., 
and by working up in systematic order 
problems of the woman question. The 
results of their work are published as 
pamphlets, and reprinted also in the 
“Frauenbewegung.’’ Thus far, seven such 
publications have been issued, on 1, Care 
of the poor, of orphans, and guardianship; 
2, The working women; 3, Prison reform; 
4, Moral problems; 5, Education for 
women; 6, Alcohol; 7, Dress reform. Be- 
sides these, regular meetings are held 
every two years, in order to bring these 
questions before the general public. Three 
have been held so far—at Berlin, in 1899 
and 1901,and at Hamburg in 1903, The sub- 
jects discussed were, at the first, working 
women, morals (from the point of view of 
the National Federation for the Abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice), munic- 
ipal duties, prison reform; at the second, 
working women, care of the poor and of 
orphans, insurance against sickness, do- 
mestic help, coéducation, and a protest 
against the then pending new tariff; at 
the third, mother and child, motherhood 
insurance, help for unmarried mothers, 
and the moral problem. The latter hada 
timely interest, since the Hamburg Asso- 
ciation was just then engaged in a hot 
warfare against regulated vice. A closing 
paper on ‘*Ways and means of arousing 
in women an interest in politics’? formed 
the transition to the first meeting of the 
German Woman Suffrage Association 
(Deutscher Verein fiir Frauenstimmrecht), 
which was held the next day. 

The German W. S. A. is the youngest 
of the women’s associations in Germany. 
The main reason for its tardy organiza- 
tion was the ‘‘associations’ law’’ existing 
in many German States, especially in 
Prussia, which forbids the presence of 
women and minors at political meetings. 
The association was therefore started in 
the little republic of Hamburg, which has 
no such law, and thus any woman can 
join the society without getting into 
trouble. Its object is twofold: (1) To in- 
duce the women in those parts of the 
empire where they have any political, 
municipal, or other right to vote, to make 
use of this right regularly; (2) to work for 
the political equality of men and women 
in all directions. Not being a political 
organization, the German W. 8S. A. does 
not stand for any political party, but 


‘urges its members to work in behalf of 


whatever party they individually favor. 
The good work done by the women of 
Hamburg at the last Parliamentary elec- 
tions has already resulted in their admis- 
sion as regular members of the Liberal 
Democratic party (Freisinnige Volkspar- 
tei) of that State. A second result of the 
association’s activity was a request to all 
the candidates of the non-socialist parties 
to make woman suffrage a part of their 





platform, thus obliging them at least to 
think about the subject. 

The four groups of German women’s 
associations mentioned in the beginning 
may then be characterized as follows: 

1. The Social Democratic women form 
part of the Social Democratic movement 
and party. They demand, in accordance 
with the Social Democratic platform, full 
equality along political and economic 
lines. They believe that this can be 
brought about only by the abolition of 
the present capitalistic methods of na- 
tional economy. 

2. The independent (‘“‘bourgeois’’) wom- 
en also demand full equality in education, 
the professions, and in politics, but by 
means of social reform, not of revolution. 
The narrow-mindedness of the ‘bour- 
geois’’ man obliges them often to contend 
with him, whereas the socialist woman 
fights side by side with the socialist man. 

The difference between the ‘‘radical”’ 
and ‘‘moderate’’ independents is mainly 
one of principle. With regard to woman 
suffrage, the furmer demand it as the basis 
ofall reform, while the latter look forward 
to it as the final object toward which they 
are working by means of reform. With 
regard to their work, the radicals lay 
more stress upon propagation of progres- 
sive ideas, while the ‘tmoderates’’ see 
thelr main task in the practical side of 
reform, 

The denominational associations, while 
working for the same ideals—the opening 
of the professions, protection of working 
women, higher education, equal pay for 
equal work, abolition of regulated vice,— 
wish to work for these only ‘‘on the basis 
of the word of God and his revealed gos- 
pel” and wish to ‘keep within the limits 
set for true imitators of Christ.’’ In con- 
sequence, they are opposed to suffrage, 
although Christ himself made no differ- 
ence between men and women. Their 
best service to the cause is the winning of 
that class of women who live under old 
prejudices to take at least an interest in 
the questions involved, which in many 
cases sooner or later leads them out of 
their limited field to a better conception 
of their responsibilities, 

MARTHA KRUG GENTHE, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MARJORY’'S FIRST CELEBRATION. 


“Are you going to buy torpedoes for me, 
Uncle Alec?’’ asked Robby. 

**Yes,’’ said Uncle Alec. 

“Oh, goody! And pinwheels, and rock- 
ets, and fiery serpents, and Roman can- 
dles?’’ asked Robby, spinning around his 
uncle as though he were a pinwheel him- 
self, 

**Yes,’’ laughed Uncle Alec. 

“And teenty-tonty firecrackers, and 
middle-sized ones, and great big ones?”’ 
asked Robby. 

Uncle Alec opened his lips to say yes 
again, but a sorrowful little voice said: 
“Oh, Uncle Alec, Robby is a perfectly 
f’rocious boy. I wish you wouldn’t buy 
such dreadful things!’’ 

**Pooh!’’ said Robby, and he put his 
hands into the pockets of his knicker- 
bockers and stood very straight; for he 
was seven, and brave, and Marjory was 
only five, and didn’t like Fourth of July 
at all. 

“T won’t let ’em hurt you. I can keep 
care of you, Marjory,’”’ he said. ‘And 
you can hold my punk.”’ Here he brought 
outa dilapidated piecefrom the recesses of 
his trousers pockets, a remnant from the 
last Fourth, which he handed to Marjory 
asa sort of earnest of bigger and better 
things to be expected in uncle’s package. 

“Yes, but I don’t like to hear them,”’ 
said Marjory; and though she was the 
dearest little girl in the world, she looked 
almost ready tocry. But, when the time 
for buying the things came, Marjory was 
quite ready to go, and when her uncle 
came home with his arms full of bundles, 
Marjory said to her mamma: 

‘Mamma, Robby’s bundles are ful! of 
awful things, and mine are full of nice 
things, and we are going to put them on 
the shelf and not look at them until Fourth 
of July.” 

On the day before the Fourth the post- 
man broughta letter to Robby. 

‘Hurrah!’ he shouted, after he had 
heard it read. “Grandma wants me to 
stay with her all the Fourth of July, and I 
can make as much noiseas I want. Mam- 
ma, may I go?”’ 

Mamma was glad to say yes, for Robby 
was never tired of shooting, and Marjory 
never seemed to get used to the noise, and 
cried so much that the day was always a 
hard one for their mother. 

When the happy morning came, Robby 
was up before light, packing his treasures 
for the journey; and when Uncle Alec 
took him to the train all the passengers 
smiled when they saw such a small Amer- 
ican with such a large box, going some- 
where to celebrate his independence. 

“It’s very sad without Robby,’’ moaned 
Marjory at Junch time. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother, ‘‘but not near- 





ly so sad as it is with him. I haven't 
heard you cry once to-day; and when nap 
time is over you know that you are to be- 
gin to celebrate.”’ 

How Marjory’s eyes danced when she 
woke from her nap and was dressed in 
her very prettiest dress. She went to the 
next house and invited all the little girls 
to come and see her “Fourth of July,’ 
and they came. She ran and took the 
packages from the shelf, and Uncle Alec 
came to help her. 

Off came the papers—and what do you 
think she found? 

Robby had taken her bundles and left 
hig, and there on the floor lay strings and 
strings of tiny firecrackers, and middle- 
sized ones, and great cannon ones. 

Marjory hid her face in her mamma's 
lap, and cried and cried. 

“I’m crying some for me,” she sobbed, 
“but most for Robby. I just believe he’ll 
die!” 

**Well, put on your hat, pussykins, and 
we'll catch the three o’clock train and 
make him happy again,’’ said Uncle Alec, 
who had just come in. 

“Oh, you dear, dear Uncle Alec!”’ cried 
Marjory. 

They were soon walking down the vil- 
lage street toward grandma’s house. They 
found grandma and grandpa, and John 
the man, aod Kate the maid, all searching 
for alost Robby. , 

“He ran to open bis bundles in the 
kitchen, and we haven’t seen him since, 
though we've called and called,’’ said 
grandma. 

‘*He is under the bed, I think,’’ said 


Marjory. ‘He goes there so peop!e won't 
see him cry.’’ And upstairs they all ran, 
Marjory looked, and there, far under 


grandma's bed, lay a sad little curled-up 
bundle that was Robby. Nobody laughed 
when he crawled out, red and tear-stained, 
with his arms full of Marjory’s packages, 
and he wiped his eyes very hard when no 
one was looking, and was soon as merry 
as the others. 

‘*Ladies first,’’ said Uncle Alec, as they 
went out on the lawn; and Robby laughed 
with the rest at the day fireworks as the 
queer cats and pigs and funny mandarins 
went floating up and away. They pulled 
the crackers, and every one had a gay cap 
to wear, and the very nicest of candy 
came from the boxes that looked just like 
firecrackers. 

Then came Robby’s turn. How the 
torpedoes snapped, and the firecrackers 
roared! Marjory sat on Uncle Alec’s 
knee, and never cried at all, but laughed 
and shouted, ‘‘Wasn’t that a fine one, 
Robby?’”’ And nobody but Uncle Alec 
knew how she trembled, and how brave 
she was. 

When the dark came Robby shot off his 
fireworks. Finally there was just one 
thing left—the biggest, reddest cracker of 
them all—and Marjory said in a faint lit- 
tle voice, ‘*Let me light it.’’ 

**You won’t dare,’’ said Robby. 

“I don’t dare, but I’m going to,”’ said 
Marjory; and she grasped Robby’s hand, 
oh, so tightly! and ran, and lighted it, and 
was back in an instant on Uncle Alec’s 
knee. 

‘*Bravo!”’ they all cried, and ‘tboom!" 
said the big cracker, and Fourth of July 
was over.—St, Nicholas. 


” 





HUMOROUS. 


Cholly—Aw, Miss Clara, do you believe 
in the transmigration of souls? 

Clara—Certainly; I’ve often seen a man 
make a donkey of himself.— Brooklyn Life. 


Mother (indignantly)—The idea of your 
permitting such a thing! Why didn’t you 
call me when he attempted to kiss you? 

Daughter (innocently)—Why, mamma, I 
didn’t know you wanted to be kissed!— 
Chicago News. ~ 


Irate Landlord (to couple who are tak 
ing a lovers’ walk on his property)—Now, 
then, can’t you read? 

Amorous Youth—Oh, yes, we can read. 

Irate Landlord—Then go to the end of 
this road and read the sign there. 

Amorous Youth — We have read it. It 
says ‘Private,’ and that’s just why we 
came down here.—Tit- Bits. 


Farmer Summergrass—Dod blinged if I'd 
ever believe it ud be so foggy in New York 
’f I hadn’t seen it. What’s the matter 
with your machinery, anyway? 

New Yorker—What do you mean? 

Farmer Summergrass—W hy, you talk so 
much about your skyscrapers—now why 
don’t the blamed things work? — Four 
Track News. 


The Proposal. John (sheepishly) — I 
s’ pose you’ ll be gettin’ married some time? 

Betty (with a frightened air)—Oh, I dare 
say I shall some time. 

John—I dare say 1’ll git married, too. 

Betty—Oh! 

John—P’r’aps we might both git mar- 
ried at the same time. 

Betty—Wouldn’t it be awful, John, if 
the parson shoujd make a mistake and 
marry us to each other? 

John—I—I shouldn’t mind. 

Betty—No—neither should I, to tell you 
the truth, John.—Tit Bits. 











PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


A MECCA FOR SHRINERS. 


No more appropriate place could have 
been chosen nora more opportune time 
selected than Atlantic City for the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Council of Mystic 
Shriners. Atlantic City is a place of a 
thousand, inasmuch as its make-up, espe- 
cially in the summer, is that of fun and 
gaiety. There is everything the occasion 
might demand at the famous resort, and 
for a goud time it can not be surpassed. 
There is always fun on the board-walk 
and piers, and the bathing is unequalled. 
The boating and sailing facilities are the 
best, and no matter which way you turn 
there is something doing. The hotels, 
numbering more than two hundred, are 
marvels as hostelries, and the typical 
“*boniface” is ever present. Each hotel 
is complete to the minutest detail, and 
grill rooms, rathskellers, palm gardens, 
sun parlors, music halls, and the like are 
features of each house. Atlantic City is 
decidedly accessible because of the excel- 
lent train service furnished by the New 
Jersey Central from New York. Fast 
trains leave station foot of Liberty Street 
at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 P. M., making the 
run in three hours and passing through 
the famous resort Lakewood. For the 
occasion of the Imperial Council the New 
Jersey Central has placed on sale reduced 
rate tickets good going on July 11 and 12, 
and good returning July 13 to 23, and with 
the famed seashore resort at its height, 
there is no reason why everybody who 
goes there should not havea good time. 


Burt, General Passenger Agent, New Jer- 
sey Central, New York City. 
— 
SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 
VIA BOSTON & ALBANY R. R., 
IN EFFECT JUNE IST. 

The first edition of the Boston & AL- 
BANY R. R. Summer Excursion Tariff bas 
been issued, announcing rates in effect 
June ist to Adirondack Mountains, Ni- 
agara Falls, Michigan points, etc. Copies 
may be secured at principal ticket offices, 
or application to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., Boston. 











If you want atime table write to C. M. | 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
| Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 
| BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


|are now located in their new building 
| built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures ccm- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
| eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416.430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. ° 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 


of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 For 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price.- We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you bappy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


J 109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirt_e Kits. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 


ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


Woman’s Sphere 


the International Woman Suffrage Con- | 





‘WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


54th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 


| vatalogue. 


| CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 

hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 

Sass, and considerable common stock and farm 
ols. 





Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. R press 
| and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn: 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomicai Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
| dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
| Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
| of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
| moved from Boston to New York City. 


| Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
| General Federation Editor, 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


| Association and Club Reports, Philan- 

thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
| tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 

cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
| copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
| afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
| Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 





PORTRAITS OF THE DEAD.—Miss A. M. 
Gregory makes a specialty of portraits of persons 
who have passed away, and succeeds remarkably 
in making a good likeness from the scantiest and 
poorest materials. In her experience of 25 years, 
she has often achieved results before supposed 
to be impossible. Miniature crayons, tinted or 
untinted, a specialty. Oil paintings cleaned, re- 
paired, retouched and varnished. Paintings for 
sale at noderate prices Studio, 16 Warland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Open to visitors from 10 A.M, 
to2M.,and 12 to4 P.M. Closed Mondays and 
i Thursdays. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons In 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 

| for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








PERDICARIS AND THE WOMEN. 

During the National Republican Con- 
vention in Chicago, a telegram was re- 
ceived from Washington, intimating that 
our government would hold the Sultan of 
Morocco responsible for the delivery of 
Perdicaris alive, or Raisouli, his captor, 
dead. In other words, that if Morocco 
failed to rescue a naturalized American 
citizen from a kidnapper, or to punish his 
captor, our government would regard it 
as a sufficient ground for war. 

Was not that declaration in strange con- 
trast with the disregard shown by the 
Republican Resolutions Committee of the 
claim of American women for a recogni- 
tion of their equal rights as citizens? 

Perdicaris is a Greek, who came to this 
country and applied for naturalization. 
Having obtained it, he left the United 
States, built a palace in Tangier, and 
made himself a permanent resident of 
semi-barbarous Morocco. For all practi- 
cal purposes his connection with America 
had ceased. Yet the mere fact of his 
having taken out naturalization papers, 
was considered to make his protection a 
duty, even to the extent of involving our 
country in war. How much more should 
the claim of American women to the bal- 
lot—‘'the right preservative of all rights’’ 
—have been recognized and respected at 
Chicago! 

But the appeal made by Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch and Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton in behalf of 15 million American citi- 
zeos taxed without representation and 
governed without consent, was ignored 
by the Resolutions Committee because 
these citizens were women, a!though the 
right of a man of foreign birth, no longer 
a resident of our country, isdeemed worth 
the expenditure of money and life to 
maintain it. 

In 1872, when the Republican National 
Convention met in Philadelphia, the wom- 
en were recognized and their claim re- 
spected. My friend, Rutherford B. Hayes 
(afterwards President Hayes), was a mem- 
ber of the Resolutions Committee. He 
took the resolution I had drawn and se- 
cured its adoption. It was as follows: 

The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of Amer- 
ica for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom; their admission to wider 
spheres of usefulness is viewed with sat- 
isfaction, and the honest demand of any 
class of citizens for additional rights is 
entitled to respectful consideration. 

It would not be fair to hold this year’s 
Republican Convention responsible for 
the slight put upon the women. The fault 
was in the Resolutions Committee and its 
chairman. The resolution called for by 
these ladies in behalf of millions of Amer- 
ican women citizens, if reported, would 
have been received by the Convention 
with hearty approval and adopted with 
substantial unanimity. H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Wayside Chapel, Malden, Mass., 
which has been the mecca of many charity 
workers and others interested in the work 
of the pastor, Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, 
has been closed indefinitely, owing to the 
illness of Mrs. Bruce, who is suffering 
from heart trouble. Mrs. Bruce is in her 
seventy-eighth year. 

Evangelist Emma C. Baller has been 
holding meetings at Littleton, Col., which 
were attended by soldiers from Fort Mor- 
gan in large numbers. About twenty-five 
professed conversion. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Larkin, for the last 
twenty years a minister of the Society of 
Friends, of Salem, Mass.. recently passed 
away. 


The Rev. Nellie M. Opdale has resumed 
her work as pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Orono, Me., after several weeks 
in the hospital, where she passed through 
an operation which restores her to health. 

The Maine Universalist Convention had 
the unprecedented distinction this year of 
having nine women ministers participate 
in its proceedings. Two came from out- 
side the State—Rev. Florence Kollock 


Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Rev. 
Miss Isabel McDuff of Berlin, N. H. The 
Maine women ‘‘Reverends’’ present were 
Miss Caroline E. Angell, Norway; Miss A. 
Gertrude Earle, Dover; Miss Elizabeth H. 
Goldthwaite, Readfield; Miss Hannah J. 








Powell, Bridgton; Miss Marcia M. Selman, 
Canton; Miss Eleanor B. Forbes, Gray; 
Miss Lillie R. Shaffers, Hallowell. Be- 
sides these seven, there are in Maine two 
other women ministers of this denomina- 
tion, Mrs. Nellie M. Opdale, Orono, and 
Miss Fannie E. Austin, Machias. At one 
of the evening meetings Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker spoke with characteristic 
vigor and fervency on ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
the Universalist Church.’’ The Univer- 
salist Leader says: 


She sketched the history of the work of 
our women from the beginning of our 
church life; their work with and support 
of the fathers in the faith; the courageous 
women who were pioneers in opening the 
way to our women speakers and preachers 
in our churches, of which class we have 
seventy in our communion, nine of whom 
are present; our women writers of poems, 
essays, stories and editorials which have 
had a wide and abiding influence—the 
work of such as Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Soule, Mrs. Bruce, by pen as well as voice; 
our great number of women Sunday school 
teachers, and the great army of women 
workers in our parishes for the material 
support of our churches. She claimed 
that the needs of to-day demand a change 
of methods. Our ministers must be stu- 
dious and spiritual, and be relieved of 
many cares and duties which their men 
and women can discharge for them, that 
they may have more time to do their legit- 
imate work as preachers and pastors. We 
ought to rise above the supper, bazaar, 
fair and entertainment method of raising 
money and give our money directly from 
our pockets, and relieve our women—and 
men, too—from these lower furms of ser- 
vice, that they may have more freshness 
of spirit and greater strength of body to 
give to the great religious work for which 
our churches are created. We must be 
more alert in our bome missionary work 
—in each one of our parishes and in every 
community—as well as for our general 
missions. Our women must be more 
united and zealous. The church that is 
alive and strong is the one that is doing 
work for God and man. We must be 
wide awake, enterprising, wise and perse- 
vering, patient and loving, to have the 
work of God prosper in our hands as min- 
isters and parishioners. F, M. A. 








MRS. CHENEY’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 

A reception in honor of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney’s 80th birthday was given on 
June 27 by the Directors of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children. 
It was a delightful and memorable occa- 
sion. 

The exercises were held in the hall of 
the surgical building. Below the stair- 
case, which was beautifully decorated 
with flowering laurel, sat: Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, between ber cousin, Mrs. Emma 
Cheney of South Manchester, Conn., and 
Miss Helen F. Kimball, president of the 
hospital. The hall was filled with chairs 
for the guests, who included a large pro- 
portion of the choicest worth and wisdom 
of this region. 

Miss Kimball called the meeting to or- 
der, and said: 

It is very inspiring to find myself in 
such a company, all friends of Mrs. 
Cheney’s. We honor her for her long 
life of devotion to every good cause. She 
has been interested especially in the 
movement for justice to women and rec- 
ognition of women, and it was largely for 
that reason that she became the founder of 
this hospital—in order that here the young 
women doctors might have the same 
chances as their brothers. She has nur- 
tured and cherished the hospital from 
very small beginnings, and guided it by 
her wisdom till it has become what you 
see it to-day. It is her child and her 
mopument. We like to believe that the 
hospital has held the first place in her 
heart, but I think the New England Wom- 
en’s Club has had the second. Mrs. E. N. 
L. Walton will say a word for the club. 


Mrs. Walton presented Mrs. Cheney 
with a huge basket of 80 rich, dark red 
roses. She said: 


A distinguished writer has said that 
there is no greater joy than to show some 
one the way. What a joy, then, it must 
be for Mrs. Cheney to look back over 80 
years spent almost wholly for others, dur- 
ing which she has shown the way to so 
many! She has both reached up to the 
divine, and bent down to the lowly. How 
many she has befriended, not only the 
slaves, and the old soldiers, but humble 
aspirants for literary and artistic honors, 
to whom she has so often lent a helping 
hand. In the New England Women’s 
Club we have always looked to her for 
counsel and guidance, and her wisdom 
has helped us. She does not attend the 
meetings so often as she used, and now, 
whenever she comes to the club, the 
younger members exclaim, joyfully, ‘‘Oh, 
there is Mrs. Cheney!”’ I am sorry, dear 
Mrs. Cheney, that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
cannot be here to present you with these 
roses from the club. Every petal is full 
of love for you, and of best wishes for as 
many years as you would like to live. 


Miss Kimball said: ‘It is not alone in 
philanthropy that Mrs. Cheney has won 
a foremost place. She has also been a 
leader intellectually. She has been nour- 
ished by the wisdom of the wisest men. 
We shall now have a word from one who 
was associated with her for many years in 
the work of the summer school of philos- 
ophy at Concord, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn.”’ 
Mr. Sanborn said: 


Whatever Mrs. Cheney has undertaken, 
she has generally brought to practical 








success, as for instance, this hospital. I 
do not know that I should ever have gone 
to college but for Ednab Littlehale. I 
first read Plato in a book that had passed 
through her hands, and that I valued the 
more because of her marks. She is re- 
markable for her success in combining 
literature and philosophy witb entertain- 
ment. I have peowe no one in my life 
who has combined so much that was solid 








eth, of which we are witnessing the 
strange and interesting features, we have 
been close friends, sharing the joys and 
sorrows of life, and exulting in the vic- 
tories of right over wrong, for men and 
for women, that have marked the past 
forty years. 

At the beginning of our acquaintance 
we shared that also of many dear friends, 
and some grand men and women who aid- 
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and instructive with so much that was en- 
tertaining. 


In the days when primitive Christianity 
had been turned, by the prevailing cor- 
ruption of the Grecian, Roman, and Asiat- 
ic subjects of the elder religions, into an 
asceticism modified by bevevolence to- 
ward the afflicted and the poor, those 
‘‘black insects,’ as a Greek writer scurn- 
fully called the monks of the hermitage 
and the convent, looked with a shudder 
of aversion and fear on the feminine soci- 
ety which they specially avoided. To 
dwell near the wicked masters of the 
world was bad enough; but to be thrown 
into social relations with their woman- 
kind added the temptations uf Satan to 
the works of his demonic legions, whose 
visitations they dreaded, while their soli- 
tary life invited them. A woman, even a 
good woman, was to be kept out of sight 
and out of mind; they might abandon the 
world, too, and become nuns; but even so, 
they must not perform their pious duties 
too near the caves and torture-pillars of 
the devout masculine saint. This monas- 
tic existence, painful in itself, was to be 
made serviceable by what the Christians 
termed ‘‘good works’’—that is, by strip- 
ping yourself of wealth to bestow goods 
and comforts on travellers and the suffer- 
ing poor; for whom these ascetics built 
inns and hospitals, made garments and 
served food; fasting and denying them- 
selves all but the barest necessities of life, 
that they might pave an easy way to 
heaven with the soft carpeting of good 
works. 

Like much that the human race has 
done or attempted, this was a pious folly, 
and not unmixed with religious selfish- 
ness, under the guise of self-sacrifice. By- 
ron (far enough from a saint, and yet per- 
haps no more distant from the Father’s 
kingdom than many an ignorant and big- 
oted monk), when ne gazed on one of the 
retreats of a Portuguese ascetic, said, on 
visiting Our Lady’s House of Woe in the 
cork woods near Cintra:’ 


Here impious men have punished been—and 
lo! 


Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell, 
In none to merit heaven by making earth a 
ell. 

We have lived in a wiser and less savage 
era, when it has been proved by kindly 
experience that the best of good works 
are performed by women, and when the 
truly devout no longer shun them, but in- 
voke their aid in ail good causes, None 
has responded more faithfully than she 
whom we honorto-day. But I shall leave 
the mention of Mrs. Cheney’s innumera- 
ble services in the cause of the poor for 
others to make, who have been more close- 
ly associated with her in those labors; 
only remarking that, in the years when 1 
was myself more connected, than for some 
time past I have been, in this sacred cause 
of the poor, I never failed to find her 
ready to support, or foremost to lead in 
new efforts for the infant, the invalid, and 
the unfortunate of any class or color. My 
pleasing task to-day is rather to celebrate 
our long relation of friendship, beginning 
when neither had seen the other, and con- 
tinued by correspondence and personal 
intimacy, now for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

1 was brought to the notice of Miss 
Ednah Littlehale late in the year 1850—a 
youth of romantic aspiratious and small 
knowledge of the world—and in the year 
1852 made her personal acquaintance at 
Exeter, where many of her family and 
friends then lived. From that time, 
through all the vicissitudes of the later 
nineteenth century, and into this twenti- 
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ed in those triumphs, or fell by the way 
before they were secure. Of these, one 
the most important for both of us was 
Theodore Parker—a leader in many a con- 
test, whose renown has been more ob. 
scured by the crowding events of the 
years since his death, in 1860, than his 
eminent services to humauity deserved, 
But whether more or less famous, Parker 
can never be otherwise than honored by 
Mrs. Cheney and by me. He was to us, 
as to thousands of our time, the leader iu 
the arduous path towards sociai reform. 
and the emancipation of the New Englaud 
mind from tbe fetters of an outgrown the- 
ology. Others had a more eminent place 
in special causes—as Garrison and Phil- 
lips in the liberation of the slave, Andrew 
for the direction of Massachusetts in the 
stress of Civil War, Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Howein the emancipation of women—and, 
above all, Emerson in that general eleva- 
tion of the rational soul into the pure at- 
mosphere of ideal and vital philosophy. 
But, without mentioning others, of whom 
the list is long, and mostly well known to 
those who hear me, I may say that Park- 
er, at the head of his wide-reaching con- 
gregation of hearers, in his Boston pul- 
pit, or through the unfettered press of 
this city and New York, was the pointer 
out and pioneer of nearly every improve- 
ment in the condition of men and women, 
here and at the South, since he passed 
from his half-finished task, and was laid 
in his flower-decked grave at Florence; 
and that Mrs. Cheney and the rest of his 
parish followed his direction, and took 
our tone from his social science sermons, 
on everyday topics, and endeavored to 
imitate his tidelity to the duty of holding 
our citizens and our countrymen to their 
moral duties. 

How well she has done her part, you 
all know. Born with conspicuous tal- 
ents and a distinguished presence, and 
surrounded by those lovely sisters and 
companions who made her garland of 
friends in the early period of active Tran- 
scendentalism, she was always the centre 
of intellectual interest and spiritual activ- 
ity. Enriched with the culture of this na- 
tive city of hers, and by the art and music 
and literature of Europe, she succeeded to 
a portion of the work begun here by Mar- 
garet Fuller and continued by Elizabeth 
Peabody and Mrs. Howe, and the other 
founders of the New England Women’s 
Club, that pillar of light in the early twi- 
light of woman’s emancipation, wherein 
the morning star of Margaret Fuller shone 
only too briefly. In writing the biography 
of her, too early lost, her companions 
cited that tine poem of Ben Johuson, 
which I believe we may apply with more 
titness to the more fully developed career 
of Mrs. Cheney. That, at least, is my 
sentiment, who was too late in this field to 
have seen Margaret, ere she sailed away 
for that notable life abroad, which was to 
crown her interrupted work; and I may 
quote for myself the well known lines: 
This morning, timely rapt with holy fire. 

1 thought to form unto my zealous Muse, 
What kind of creature I could most desire . 

To honor, serve and love, as poets use: 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of greatest blood—and yet more good than 

Treat: 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence from her lucent 

seat: 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, 
sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, Pride; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 

Only a jearned and a manly soul 

I purposed her—that should with even 

powers 
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The rock, the spindle and the shears cont 
Ot Destiny—and spin her own free bean 


Such, when I meant to feign, and wished to 


see, 
The Muse bade Ednab write—and that was 
she! 

If the spinning of her destiny has 
been wholly in her own hand, Toe chen & 
would have been longer entwined with 
those loved ones who passed from her sight 
s0 early and so late, it has yet been guideq 
with a self-direction of firm and tender 
purpose, till it bas brought her to this 
fourscore milestone, which we set up here 
for remembrance, when those follow us 
whom we would fain bave Jed in the path 
her beneficence and insight have steadily 
pursued, 


Rev. Charles G. Ames said: 


The words we have heard are sweeter 
than the roses whose fragrance we inhale 
and their fragrance will iast longer, | 
have been going back in my mind to the 
first quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
when our little planet must have been 
passing through sume very glorious cop. 
stellations, because so many magnificent 
people were born then; and we who came 
a little later were enriched by the inherit. 
ance, Dear Mrs. Cheney, you bave beep 
in much good company and in much good 
history, allof which you saw and part of 
which you were, I always think of Ednah 
D. Cheney nut as an amazon, butasa child 
wandering among the tlowers, glad to be 
here and feeling herself at home. You 
have not had to fight fur the right to be a 
woman. Blessed be the love that has 
been your interpreter to the human and 
divine world! 

It has been said that the bospita! and 
the club hold the first and second places 
in your beart. But I bave felt as if I had 
had a glimpse into your heart, and found 
it full of pigeon-holes, of which these are 
only two; for in what good thing bave 
you not been interested? God gave you 
to us; you need not feel embarrassed by 
our praise. Ruskin says ibat every good 
woman is a washerwoman, to help make 
the world clean and wholesome. You 
have accepted that task without sparing 
your knuckles; and when the record ig 
made up, you will stand in the ranks of 
the washerwomen. But there is one fa- 
mous woman with whom you have not 
had much to do—Mrs. Grundy. You have 
gone your way, not looking over your 
shoulder much, or listening to what peo- 
ple were saying of you. To-day you can 
say with Anva Parsons, ‘My body is old, 
but lam not old;’’ or, as another friend 
says, ‘‘Tke deeper I drink the cup of life, 
the sweeter itis. All the sugar is at the 
bottom,”’ 

Mrs. Butler read letters from Dr. Helen 
E. Morton and Miss Elizabeth Bartol, 
enclosing a substantial contribution for 
the hospital, and urging the starting of a 
créche, 

Mrs. Cheney had sat listening to the 
addresses with a wreath of laurel lying at 
her feet unheeded, and her face like an 


alabaster vase with a light shining 
through it. She said: 
I do not know whatto say. A thousand 


and a thousand things press on my mind; 
all the memories of my 80 years are before 
me. Mr. Sanborn brought up the early 
days, and then the later days, so full of 
life, and sorrow, and loss. But I think 
always of the many precious friends who 
have gone before, and who are the secu- 
rity by which we hold the future. I think 
of the early doctors connected with this 
hospital, Dr. Zakrzewska, Dr. Dimock, 
Dr. Sewall, Dr. Morton and the others. 
While we have done so much for women 
here, we have always had, as helpers and 
friends, great and good men. Saniuel E, 
Sewall was the first, and then George Wil- 
liam Bond—it seems as if we should 
never have had the hospital but for his 
tireless and enthusiastic work—and then 
our first secretary, so faithful and untir- 
ing. We never thought that those three 
men were not women; they were as good 
as women, and better. Drs. Bowditch, 
Cabot and Channing were all constant 
friends;and then the Directors! All that 
you think I have done, they have done. 
We hear people saying, ‘‘Oh, there are no 
such physicians now, no such friends of 
the hospital, no such directors as those of 
the early days!’’ But I find that the 
young people think our present Directors 
are just as wonderful. As the fathers 
were, so are the children. 

I have no fear for the finances of the 
hospital, only we must all remember to 
keep its standard up and to allow nothing 
less high and noble than the past has 
been. I think of the women’s hospitals in 
New York and Philadelphia, of the good 
work done there, and of those who led 
the way. I want to give courage and 
hope to the young people. I cannot ex- 
press to you my feelings, or what is in my 
heart. My nearest relation once said, “It 
seems to me there is a perfect atmos- 
phere of love about that hospital.’’ So it 
ee has been, and so I hope it always 
will be. 


A few remarks were made by Mrs. Car- 
oline H. Dahl, a schoolmate of Mrs. 
Cheney’s, who was unexpectedly pres 
ent. Mrs. Cheney said: ‘I am glad there 
has never been an unkind or untrue word 
about the colored people spoken here. 
This hospital makes no discrimination 


against them as patients, students, °F 


nurses. It is my deep conviction that the 
future of our country is bound up with 
the right treatment of the negro.”’ 

The company then adjourned to the 
beautiful grounds of the hospital, and e0- 
joyed refreshments among the trees and 
the huge gray boulders. Mr. Richard ©. 
Humphreys read the following: 

To Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, our beloved 


friend and gentle leader: 
On this your 80th birthday anniversary: 
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we, the Directors and the Medical Staff of 
the New Eoglana Hospital for Women and 
Children, who have ever been strength- 
ened by your wise counsels, upheld in 
trial by your unwavering faith, and blessed 
by your true friendship, wish to express 
our deep sense of gratitude that your life 
bas been spared to us and to the world 
for so many years. We are thankful for 
the lessons you have taught to us—lessons 
in faithfulness, patience, steadfastness, 
strength, loyalty and justice; thankful 
for the example of your life lived true to 
its best convictions, of your spirit brave 
in every cause that makes for righteous- 
ness. We honor you as the sympathetic 
friend of the downtrodden, the champion 
of woman’s advancement, a leader in the 
ranks of educational and religious thought, 
and most of allas a woman who, in deal- 
jog with all the larger problems of life, 
has never lost the sweetness, fhe charm 
aud dignity of perfect womanhood. We 
would lay at your feet to-day this grateful 
tribute of our love, reverence an devo- 
tion, rejoicing that you are stil] with us 
to aid and comfort and uplift, and trusting 
that for a long time to come we shall have 
the blessing of your gracious presence. 


This was signed by all the directors and 
the medical staff. 

The weather was perfect. Many said 
that the day ‘‘seemed to have been made 
for Mrs. Cheney.”’ 


i 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 





The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in the Universalist Church, 
Woodstock, Vt., June 22 and 23, 1904. 
The Entertainment Committee, Mrs. Mary 
Grace Canfield, provided hospitality for 
delegates. 

On Wednesday evening the Convention 
was welcomed in a cordial address by Mr. 
George Aitkin, chairman of the Village 
Trustees. Mrs, Inez Campbell responded 
as follows: 


In behalf of our Association I assure 
you that we fully appreciate the cordial 
welcome to your beautiful village extend- 
ed to us by the president of your trustees 
and by your esteemed pastor. We have 
often heard of the charms of Woodstock, 
but until to-day have never had the pleas- 
ure of viewingthem., We think our Asso- 
ciation most fortunate in being allowed to 
work for a short time amid such lovely 
surroundings. Woodstock scenery is in- 
deed far-famed, and while we shall take 
pleasure in enjoying it, we must be care- 
ful not to let its attractions lure us from 
our work, Some one has said that ‘‘God 
made the country, but man made the 
town.’’ With your delightful homes and 
public buildings, and your admirable 
hotel, with all modern improvements, 
Woodstock must certainly be an ideal 
spot in which to reside, In fact it typifies 
a high degree of civilization, 

In a recent article the venerable Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts says: ‘*Emerson 
asks ‘What is civilization?’ I answer, the 
power of good women.” If we admit the 
truth of Senator Hoar’s statement, then, 
as surely as light follows darkness, if we 
increase that power we advance our civ- 
ilization and add to its benefits. Our 
friends, the Prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts, have, within a few days, at their 
State convention, placed on their ticket 
one of the good women of that grand old 
commonwealth as their candidate for 
Secretary of State. Thus ‘‘the world do 
move.’’ But seriously, let me ask, when, 
though we are but few in numbers, can 
the tocsin of advance be more appropri- 
ately sounded than in our own Green 
Mountain State, whose judge, Theophilus 
Harrington, in the anti-slavery days, de- 
manded a bill of sale from God Almighty 
as the only evidence upon which he would 
deliver a fugitive slave to his master, and 
especially here in this beautiful town of 
Woodstock, the home of that great and 
good man, the late Frederick Billings, 
whose influence and eloquence were 80 
powerfully enlisted in the cause of the 
Union on the Pacific Coast in the perilous 
days of 1861; the man of princely gifts to 
tchools and churches in Vermont and 
elsewhere? With such noble examples 
before us, and such pleasant environment, 
with the help of your good citizens, male 
and female, let us hope that right here 
we may accomplish much for God and 
humanity, and contribute our mite to 
civilization. Again we thank you for your 
kind and hearty welcome. 

Four young gentlemen of Woodstock— 
Roderic Olzendam, Ralph Spaulding, 
Llewellyn Spaulding, and Eric Gilman— 
sang “Give the Ballot to our Mothers,”’ 
and addresses were made by Bev. H. L. 
Canfield, pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. 
Pennoyer, of Springfield, and H. B. Black- 
Well, of Boston. 

Next day there were three sessions. In 
the morning Rev. A. M. Smith presided. 
Miss Laura Moore, secretary of the Ver- 
mont W. S. A., reported the work of the 
year, and Mrs. A. D. Chandler, auditor, 
presented the treasurer’s report. In the 
afternoon Miss Caroline Scott read a paper 
on ‘The Ballot for Woman Expedient,”’ 
which we print in part: 

Away back in the dark ages, long years 
ago, the education of girls was sadly neg- 
lected. Boys were the favored few. In 
those days it was thought that if a girl 
knew how to read and write and had a little 
knowledge of the multiplication table, her 
education was complete. Then she was 
turned over to the mercy of the world to 
Tun at the call and bidding of others, She 
was looked upon as a sort of necessary 
evil. But, thank God! the’ world moves. 
Old prejudices are passing away, and the 





girls have worked their way upward, un- 
til today they stand side by side with 
their brothers. In book knowledge they 
are shooting beyond the boys and takivg 
the prizes, Why this change? Because 
the boys are cigarette smokers, whiskey- 
drinkers, and athletes. Their minds are 
more on their games and sports than on 
their books. Some of the bright girls 
have stepped upon the ladder of progress, 
looking upward, and climbing, step by 
step, to gain their independence. Some 
of them are looking downward, are selfish 
and narrow, have locked up their hearts, 
saying: ‘‘I have all the rights I want.’ 
They have joined hands with the liquor 
traffic, holding on to the skirts of tbeir 
sisters on the ladder to stay their prog- 
ee. 6 es 
Men say ‘‘Women do not want the bal- 
lot, but when the majority of them do 
want it, they shall have it.’’ Men are the 
law-makers, they are bright enough to 
see the results of such action, and wise 
enough to withhold it from women, . 
There is nothing the liquor.dealers so 
much fear as the ballot in the hands of 
women. a6 

Woman suffrage is coming, as sure as 
the sun will rise to morrow morning. 
Woman is the reserve force which is com- 
ing to help fight the liquor traftic. May 
God hasten the day when she shall be 
vested with that right! Her soft hand 
will drop the ballot that will tip the scale 
= Nata joy and peace to every house- 

old. 


Mrs, L. E, R, Scott, of Denver, Colorado, 
wrote as follows: 
DENVER, COL., JUNE 16, 1904. 
Dear Madam: — In the Woman's JouR- 
NAL I have read the notices of your W. S. 
A. annual meeting at Woodatock, Vt.; also 
the address of M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College on Educated Womeu in the 
Twentieth Century. This reminded me 
of an old composition written at Wood- 
stock in 1831, a copy of which I enclose. 
The writer was Lucy Edson Lake, born in 
South Woodstock. At the time of writ- 
ing it she was attending a private school 
at Woodstock Green, kept by the Misses 
White. The writer was my mother. She 
is still living in Colorado, aged 90, and 
has voted at five elections for governor 
and other State officials, and twice for 
President McKinley. My father, Daniel 
Ransom, of South Woodstock, was careful 
that his daughters should have as good 
educational advantages as his sons, in so 
far as they could be obtained during the 
forties and fifties of the last century. He 
was always interested in the woman’s 
rights movement. When I was a mere 
school girl, and we were living in 
Milwaukee, Wis., he went to hear Lucy 
Stone lecture, either in Milwaukee or 
Chicago. I have often heard my father 
and mother say that they had lived to see 
great changes brought about by the agita- 
tion of the pioneers for equal suffrage, and 
they rejoiced at the results of the efforts 
of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth and Emily Black- 
well, Mrs. Stanton, Antoinette L. Brown, 
and Susan B, Anthony. In the West we 
speak of ‘‘Equal Suffrage,’’ and I believe 
you would find it advantageous to always 
speak of equal suffrage rather than woman 
suffrage. I was born in Woodstock. 
Though I have lived in the West since a 
child, I have not lost interest in the events 
which transpire at the old home. I en- 
close a verbatim copy of the effort of a 
girl of eighteen, seventy-two years ago. 
Its contents show that the desire for 
greater mental advantages and a wider 
scope for women was prevalent even then. 
The original is written on a sheet of 
coarse paper six inches long and four 
inches wide. The paper is quite brown 
and closely written in a fine hand with 
fading ink. I am greatly interested for 
the betterment of conditions for all class- 
es. I was corresponding secretary of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association for 
two years, and am now the corresponding 
secretary of the Denver Fortnightly Club. 
Lucy E. R. Scott. 
The following is the essay of 1831: 
IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 
It is pleasing to witness the increased 
attention given to the education of females. 
Yet we sometimes hearthe question asked. 
“Of what use will this or that be to the 
female? What advantages will she derive 
from a knowledge of arithmetic, chemis- 
try, or philosophy? She had much better 
learn to cook her husband’s food (if she 
should be so unfortunate as to get one), darp 
his stockings, and manage his household 
concerns with economy.’’ If this self- 
same person be a mother of children, will 
she not be the framer of their minds? and 
is it not evident that there is great respon- 
sibility in that station, which by nature 
woman is destined to fiji? Therefore, in 
this one respect, a female’s education 
seems as indispensible as the domestic 
qualifications which are considered quite 
necessary. When, in the social circle, if 
the subject of science or history be intro- 
duced, how soon the unqualified female 
feels the deficiency in her education, al- 
though she may excel in superfluous 
chitchat. L E. LAKE. 
Nov. 20th, 1831. Woodstock, Vt. 


(We ought to be thankful that the term 
‘female’ is no longer used to designate 
girls and women.—L. E. R Scott.) 

Miss Eliza S. Eaton gave an interesting 
report of the proceedings of the recent 
annual meeting of the National W. S. A. 
at Washington, D.C., the suffrage hearings 
by the Congressional Committees, and the 
reception of the delegates by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. She said in part: 

The earnest work done at the National 
Convention of 1904, and the thoughts set 
agoing by able advocates will accomplish 
much towards freeing the white slaves 
(who happen to be women) in our land. 
Many women never think or feel that 
they are enslaved, being much like birds 
born in a cage that never have known 





what freedom is. Some, who have de- 
lightfal cages, well kept by loving hands, 
and all wants supplied, never dream that 
there may be other birds boxed up in un- 
tidy, ugly cages, not half well kept, and 
scarcely baving the actual necessities of 
life. The contented ones sing on and on. 
Being birds, they cannot read about their 
unfortunate friends, or talk over their 
conditions with them, or attend a conven 
tion where fuller light is thrown upon the 
subject. But in the case of human be- 
ings the situation is different. One is 
fully convinced, while present among 
several hundred delegates, listening to 
statements made, suggestions offered, and 
comparisons drawn concerning rights 
granted to men and denied to women, 
that there really is a mighty revolution to 
be wrought. Many strong and able speak- 
ers are needed to take their stand upon 
the battlefield to bring justice to pass and 
light to shine upon the pathway of man- 
kind, so that grander lives may be lived 
in this world of ours. For the thought ot 
equal suffrage is indeed worldwide. 

Notwithstanding the unexpected ab- 
sence of Mrs. Cantield, who had been un- 
expectedly called to Ohio by the illness of 
her brother, I was hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Canfield at his charming home just 
outside the village. Here I met Rev. Mr. 
Pennoyer, of Springfield, who had driven 
across country 21 miles to be present at 
the convention. 

Five ministers took part in this annual 
meeting, viz: Alvin M. Smith of Plain- 
field, H. L. Canfield and F. Hamilton of 
Woodstock, F. E. Adams of Rochester, 
and Charles H. Pennoyer of Springfield. 

Officers and plan of work will apper 
next week. 

Woodstock is one of the most beautiful 
villages in beautiful Vermont. It is situ- 
ated in a lovely undulating valley, with a 
swift stream and fine trees, and is sur- 
rounded by lofty hills clothed with forest. 
An adjoining estate of 2500 acres has been 
laid out by its owners, the Kimballs, as a 
park, with drives and walks which com- 
mand charming views of Ascutney and 
distant peaks of the Green and White 
Mountains. There is an excellent family 
hotel, and numerous summer residents 
enliven the shady streets with gay equi- 
pages and parties on horseback. Even 
autos are in evidence. 

It was resolved to again petition for 
municipal suffrage for taxpaying women; 
also to circulate petitions to be presented 
to the Legislature which meets next Sep- 
tember, asking that the women of Ver- 
mont may be evabled to vote for Presi 
dential electors next November. 

Resolutions were adopted in behalf of 
peace, temperance, social purity, and the 
protection of children. H. B. B. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, SARAH J, WHITMAN. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Whitman, whose death 
was announced Saturday, had lived for a 
number of years in this city in the win- 
ter, making her summer home at Beverly 
Farms. She was born in Baltimore, Md., 
in 1842, the daughter of William Wyman 
of that city. Her early childhood was 
spent in Lowell. She married William 
Whitman of the firm of Weston & Whit- 
man, whom she survived about three 
years. 

Mrs. Whitman was a quiet but sincere 
friend of woman suffrage, and an intimate 
friend of Abby W. May. She was a por- 
trait painter of considerable distinction, 
best known as a worker in stained glass, 
and one of the few women in the world to 
make a specialty of this branch of art. 
Several windows for prominent colleges 
were designed by her, one of tbe most 
beautiful being at Harvard Memorial 
Hall, and another in Trinity Chapel. For 
years she has had a studio and workshop 
in Boston. 

Mrs. Whitman was a member of the 
Society of American Artists and of the 
Copley Society. She was the ‘‘queen”’ at 
the artists’ festival, when the Elizabethan 
pageant was given. She left no immediate 
relatives. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes to us as 
follows: 

“The death of this dear lady will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends in 
Boston and elsewhere. She was endowed 
with many talents, baving shown her va- 
ried ability in art, poetry, and society. 
Some of her portraits have enduring val- 
ue, and we*owe to her much beautiful 
work in stained glass. Above all, she 
will be remembered as the gracious hos- 
tess, the delightful companion, and the 
faithful friend. Among many acts of hos- 
pitality, it must be set to her record that, 
on & certain occasion, she invited a party 
of fashionable friends to her studio to 
meet Booker Washington, Prof. Dubois, 
and Paul Dunbar, the two gentlemen last 
named being of unadulterated negro com- 
plexion. These words faintly express 
what one who loved her feels in the sor- 
row of her loss.” 





LUCIA ELMIRA BROWN. 

Lucia Elmira, wife of Col. A C. Brown, 

died at her home in Montpelier, Vt., June 
19, aged 74 years. 

Mrs. Brown was born in Waitsfield, 





March 12, 1830, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Green. She had four brothers | 
and two sisters, all now dead. She spent | 
her early girlhood in Waitsfield, and after 
completing her school education, taught 
school in that place. In 185] she married 
Andrew C. Brown, and for over half a 
century they have shared the joys and 
sorrows of life. They have had four sons 
and a daughter. Mrs. Ella Brown Bailey, 
Joseph G. Brown of Montpelier, and 
Rome G., of Minneapolis, Minn., survive. 

Mrs. Brown was a member of the 
Church of the Messiah, and until recently 
was an active worker in public affairs. 
She was greatly interested in woman suf- 
frage and temperance, and as far back as 
1870, when there was a strong organiza- 
tion in Montpelier, was one of the lead- 
ers, Later she turned her efforts to the 
interests of the public library, and was a 
strong advocate of the institution. She 
had a noble character, amiable and affec- 
tionate, was possessed of exceptional ,in- 
tellectual ability, and a fine writer. She 
maintained a loyalty to her friends that 
time could not erase, and was ever a 
staunch and true helper and adviser. 

Cc. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A Coé perative Congress recently met in 
St. Louis. It adopted equal suffrage as 
one of its principles; also public owner- 
ship of all railroads, mines and public 
utilities; also the initiative and referen- 
dum, 





The Ontario County, N. Y., convention 
of Political Equality Clubs was held in 
Canandaigua on June 16, The entire 
county membership, including enrolled, 
but not active members, is 804. 

The Springfield Republican says: ‘*The 
thousand deaths in the Slocum steamboat 
tragedy should forcibly remind every 
parent that it is a duty to teach children, 
girls as well as boys, to swim.’’ The 
death list included hundreds who might 
easily have been saved if they could have 
swum even a short distance. 

The secretary of the Colorado Young 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Miss Rose Davidson, of Pueblo, urges the 
local organizations to be more earnest in 
the study of the principles of good gov- 
ernment and the sacred responsibility of 
franchise that comes to every young man 
and woman in that State. She says: 
‘*With the eyes of the whole nation turned 
upon our State to see the results of equal 
suffrage, let us rise in the strength of 
pure manhood and womanhood, and so 
justify the rare privileges given us. Ar- 
range special meetings for first voters.’’ 





a 


WEEK’S END AT THE SHORE. 





Everyone is planning for a trip for the 
**Fourth,’’ and what section is more at- 
tractive than the Jersey Shore? First of 
all is a picturesque trip to Sandy Hook 
via the famous Sandy Hook boats, than 
which there arenone more fleet or staunch. 
This part of the trip occupies a little over 
an hour, following which is a short rail- 
road journey to either Atlantic Highlands, 
Stone Church, Seabright, Normandie, 
Long Branch, Elberon, Allenhurst, Deal, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Belmar, 
Spring Lake or Point Pleasant. At each 
place there are boating, fishing, bathing, 
driving, golf, and similar sports, while at 
the New Asbury Park there are casinos, 
arcades, board-walks, and numerous at- 
tractions, including the best musical and 
variety entertainments, provided by the 
municipal government. You are surely 
going somewhere over tbe Fourth. If 
you want good hotel accommodations 
and a genuine holiday, you shuld visit 
the north Jersey coast resorts. The New 
Jersey Central reaches every resort of 
prominence in Jersey, and the new book 
evtitled *‘Seashore and Mountains,”’ issued 
by the General Passenger Department, 
New Jersey Central R. R., 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, is replete with valuable 
data and interesting pictures. It is sent 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps. A hotel book is sent free on 
application. 





BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaBeL C. BARRows, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 








VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 
MANY DESIRABLE REST AND PLEASURE 
RESORTS IN GREEN HILLS. 

It has been truthfully said that the man 
who fails to take a vacation does an in- 
justice not only to himself but to his 
family. Wise men never miss the annual 
summer outing; they go to Vermont with 
their families, and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 

“Summer homes among the Green 
Hills’’ tells of 100 delightful summer re- 
sorts in Vermont villages, among the 
mountains and on the shores and islands 
of Lake Champlain. One of them might 
suit you. Write to T. H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., Ventral Vermont Railway, 360 
Washington St., Boston, enclosing six 
cent stamp, and get copy of the hand- 
somely illustrated book. It will open 
your eyes to the charms of Vermont in 
the good old summer time. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 

















Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures ov South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaisuv. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic accuunt of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give ber talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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FISK’S, 144 Tremont 


Stes display of Gloves, 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 


pieces of adornment 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


Belts, Veilings and 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


shown at MISS 
St., will surely delight 
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THE MOTHER. 
She was so tired of toil, of everything, 
Save loving those who needed all her love! 
Her heart was like the golden heart of spring 
When white clouds sail above. 


Autumn of life aud tears were hers, and yet 
She sang and loved and gladdened us the 
while; 
Nor storms, nor snow could make her once 
forget 
Young April’s radiant smile. 


She was so weary; but we never guessed 
How weary, till she smiled at set of sun, 

And whispered, as she drifted into rest— 
“My loving now is done ”’ 


“Tired of all save Joving.’’ Let this be 
The epitaph inscribed where now she lies. 

Time shall not hide the words, nor memory 
The love-look of her eyes. 





REVELATION. 

BY MARTHA WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK. 

The still night burned with stars, the hushed 
night breathed in sleep, 

The high moon shone on her mountain bars, 
deep answering to deep; 

In anguish all night through my spirit it 
watched alone 

Till the stars gleamed pale and few, and [ 
heard the dawn-wind moan. 


But ere the morning broke, the light shone 
in on me; 

The great white light in my soul awoke, and 
a truth that set me free; 

To me alone it came in my passion on the 
hill, 

And [ thought to bear the flame to a world 
that sought it still. 


And lo, the truth I had won through agony 
and tears, 

Sought since my life began, missed through 
the darkened years, 

Was my own heart’s truth, I know; yet I 
found, in that new day, 

A world of souls to say, ‘‘Not so; I, too, have 
passed this way.”’ 


—_——-— 


DEEP WOODS. 
BY NELLY HART WOODWORTH. 

Oh, for the deep wood’s voices, 
The velvet-throated throng 
That every sense rejoices 
With consecrated song! 
A strain of bird-notes glorious 
Leaving the soul victorious; 
Silence with song succeeding, 
Entrancing, luring, leading 
Into the deep, damp hollows 
Where the eager foot that follows 
Sinks, hidden as it crosses, 
In the yielding, springing mosses, 
And the triple tears of the white-throat fall 
Like a benediction over all! 





Oh, for the brook! its story 

Is written in lines of glory 

Where a glint of sunshine glides between 
The boughs that over the water lean. 
The siren brook! above it 

The silver birches gleam, 

The veeries know and love it, 

Lured to the laughing stream, 

My thrush on tiptoe stealing 

Away from the hidden nest, 

The dim light half concealing 

The pool it loves the best; 

The crystal drops from its tawny wings 
It shakes in rainbows, and hark!—it sings. 


Oh, for the rocks! close clinging 

Are lichen and green moss, 

While fern and vine upspringing 

Have trailed themselves across, 

The fragrance still intenser 

Where fir-trees swing the censer. 

O sheltering rocks! the cover 

Of the great gray rock above her, 

The phcebe builds; the sweetness 

She knows, the safe completeness, 

Where the little brook entangled 

Sinks out of sight, moss-strangled ; 

No path leads in where the wood-thrush 
sings, 

Where the soul of the forest has taken wings. 

— Boston Transcript. 





The Independence of ‘Idelly.” 
BY MORRIS WADE. 

Myra Thorpe had walked the half mile 
between her house and the home of her 
cousin, Idelly Pratt. It was a warm day 
in the latter part of June, and Myra had 
reached her cousin’s house “all het up.” 
Myra lost her serenity and self-pdise read- 
ily, and the heat of summer always irri- 
tated her. Things had gone wrong all the 
morning in her home, and she was not in 
the most cheerful mood when she reached 
the Thorpe farmhouse, 

She found her cousin Idella out on the 
back porch, churning in a big stone churn 
with a wooden dasher. The dasher went 
up and down rather listlessly in Idella’s 
hands, for although she was a tiny and 
bloadless-looking woman, Idella also felt 
the heat. It had been an exceptionally 
cool summer thus far, and the hot wave 
had been sudden and unexpected, There 
was more color than usual in Myra’s face 
this morning, as she mounted the porch 
steps and dropped heavily into an old 
wooden rocker with a faded chintz cush- 
She whipped off her big gingham 


ou. 





sunbonnet, and began fanning herself vig- 
orously with it. She said: 

**My land, ain’t it hot? I'd no idea it 
was 60 hot until I got out in the sun. I 
thought I’d melt before I got here. I 
hate hot weather. If this keeps up 
there'll be no living with me, I'll be 
that cross. I’m glad I got my churning 
out o’ the way before breakfast this 
morning.”’ ‘ 

**I would have tried to do mine then if 
I had known that it was going to be so 
hot,’’ said Idella, wearily. ‘‘Let me get 
you a fan, Myra.”’ 

“Oh, don’t-bother. The tail o’ my sun- 
bonnet will do, and anyhow I think it only 
makes one hotter to fan one’s self. At 
least, you feel the heat more when you 
stop fanning.” ‘ 

“I'll go and get you a drink right from 
the well.” 

**No, you needn’t, Idelly. The less cold 
water a body drinks on such a day the 
better. I never drink when I’m all het 
up this way. I'll go and get myself a 
drink before I go home. How much but- 
ter you churning a week now?” 

“I churned thirty-seven pounds last 
week,”’ 

‘‘How much you getting for it? We're 
not selling any now. You know three of 
our cows are dry.”’ 

**T don’t know how much Laban got for 
the butter last week. I didn’t ask him.’’ 

Myra gave a little snort of irritation, 
and there was a sharp note in her voice as 
she said: 

“TI guess I’d know how much Reuben 
Thorpe got for butter I had churned. 
You know that I have all the egg and 
butter money myself, Idelly.”’ 

‘Yes, I know,’’ replied Idella. The 
flush deepened on her face as she spoke. 

“IT just let Reuben Thorpe know from 
the day we were married that there was 
going to be two pocketbooks in our fam- 
ily, and that mine wasn’t going to be 
empty allthe time. I was ready and will- 
ing to work hard to keep up my end of 
the row, and I was going to have some- 
thing for it. I was bound I’d be inde- 
pendent of him or any other man when it 
come to my spending-money. I’ve heard 
of women who said when they married 
that they liked to be dependent on the 
‘generosity of their husbands,’ That 
sounds mighty well, but the generosity of 
the average husband ain’t the safest thing 
on earth to tie to, after the honeymoon is 
over. A woman needs something more 
definite to depend upon for her regular 
cash income. But then, I didn’t traipse 
away over here with the thermometer in 
the nineties to talk as if I didn’t have one 
of the best husbands in the world, for I 
have, I come over to borrow your big 
round cake-pan, the one with a spout in 
the center. You know Friday is my 
Lucy’s birthday, and she is going to 
have quite a party, and I want to bake 
her a cake bigger than I can bake in any 
of my tins. I'm going to frost it all up 
nice with red and white frosting, and I 
want you to let your Hetty come over to 
the party. I’ll send the tin back some 
time to-morrow. I s8’pose you are willing 
that I should have it?’’ 

‘Why, yes, Myra; I’m willing enough. 
Indeed, you are more than welcome to it 
so far as I am concerned, but—but—”’ she 
looked confused, and the color in her face 
deepened as she said: ‘‘You see, Laban is 
away over in the north field at work, an 
I can’t ask him about it, and he doesn’t 
like to have me lend anything without 
him knowing about it. I'll ask him the 
minute he comes home, Myra; and if it is 
all right, and I’m sure it will be, I’ll send 
Willie right over with it, or come myself. 
I’m so sorry Laban isn’t here, so you 
could take the tin right with you.” 

Myra ceased fanning herself, and at the 
same time ceased rocking in the creaking 
old rocking-chair. She grasped the arms 
of the chair firmly, and stared at Idella 
with flashing eyes and compressed lips. 
Idella grew nervous under that stony 
stare. Her face crimsoned and her eyes 
were downcast. Myra’s lips opened with 
asnap. Her voice had a metallic ring as 
she said: 

‘*Well, Idelly Pratt! Do you mean to 
stand there and tell me that you can’t 
lend even your own cousin a cake-tin 
without asking leave of your husband? 
Upon my soul!”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure that Laban wouldn’t ob- 
ject, Myra; only he don’t llke to have 
anything lent off the place without his 
knowledge. He wants to be neighborly, 
I know, and—”’ 

“Neighborly!” said Myra, with an out- 
burstofscorn. ‘I think he’d better learn 
to be husbandly first! And it ain’t hus- 
bandly for a man to keep his wife from 
saying that her soul and her cake-tins are 
her own!” 

“Oh, Myra, I’m sure that—”’ 

But Myra had now thrown all discre- 
tion to the winds. She had long wanted 
to ‘have her say”’ regarding Laban Pratt’s 
attitude toward his wife, and she felt that 
the time had come for her to ‘‘come out 
flat-footed’? and give Laban his dues. 
Idella’s meek and hnmble submission to 








Laban’s authority bad long been a source 
of irritation to Myra, and she had long 
wanted to give Idella a ‘‘talking to” in 
regard to it. 

“See here, Idelly,”’ said Myra. ‘Do 
you know that the whole neighborhood 
is talking about the way Labe Pratt has 
you under his thumb? I vow, Idella, if I 
was you I’d muster up a little independ- 
ence! Why, Idelly, you ain’t no more in- 
dependence or individuality than a—a—a 
—well, than a jellyfish! No, you ain’t! 
And the time will come, if it ain’t already, 
when Laban will despise you for your 
meaching pulingness! No man admires 
or respects a woman who is like a lump 
of putty in his hands! I don’t think that 
my husband has ever been any prouder of 
me than sometimes when I have held out 
firmly for my own rights. Men like a lit- 
tle spirit in a woman, Why, Idelly, it’s 
awful, it’s ridikilous the way you give up 
to Labe Pratt! Now, ain’t that cake-tin 
your own? If I ain’t mistaken, it is one 
that your mother had, and that you got 
with the rest of her things when she 
died. Ain’t that so?” 

‘Yes, it was mother’s,’ replied Idella, 
with her eyes cast down. 

‘Well, it isn’t Laban Pratt’s now; it’s 
yours. There is no law of God or man 
that says that a wife and everything she’s 
got on earth shall belong to her husband, 
the same as his pig belongs to him. I 
ain’t no woman suffragist to the extent of 
wanting to vote, but I’ll own up that the 
woman suffragists have done a blessed 
thing in getting their rights for married 
women. Now, Idelly, I’m going to speak 
plain for your own good. I have had it 
in mind to do so for a long time, and now 
I'll have it out with you. Idelly, you’re 
a fool!” 

‘*‘Why, Cousin Myra!’’ 

“*Tt’s so, Cousin Idelly. Any woman is 
a fool who gives up to her husband the 
way you give up to Laban Pratt. Now, 
see here, Idelly; next week is Independ- 
ence Day, ain’t it? Well, you need to 
come out from under oppression just as 
much as the Colonists did more than a 
hundred years ago. They didn’t suffer 
any more unfairness than you are suffer- 
ing now. If I were you, Idelly Pratt, I 
would try to get enough of the spirit of 
independeuce in me to stand up for my 
rights, I’d begin on Independence Day, 
if not sooner; I vum I would! Just as 
sure as you don’t muster up more spirit, 
Laban will come to despise you as he de- 
spises the dirt under his feet."’ 

“Why, Myra!”’ 

“I tell you he will. You’d better begin 
being independent by lending me that 
cake-tin, and if Laban misses it, you tell 
him that you let me have it, and if he 
raises a row, you tell him that it is your 
own, and that you’ll do as you please with 
it. I don’t want to come between hus- 
band and wife, but in this case my med- 
dling is for your own good. Where's that 
tin, Idelly?”’ 

Myra got up as she asked the question. 
Idella went into the pantry, and came out 
with the cake-tin in her hand. 

‘*Here it is, Myra,’’ she said. 
welcome to it.’’ 

“Tl know Iam, and I know that Laban 
would be perfectly willing that I should 
have it. Laban has his good streaks, like 
most men, and it’s a good deal your fault 
that he is the man that he is to-day, in 
some respects, You ain’t managed him 
right, and you ain’t managed yourself 
right. I must go now. You be sure and 
let Hetty come over to the party.”’ 

“T will if her father thinks best for her 
to—’’ 

“There it is again!’’ exclaimed Myra. 
‘Do you s’pose I’d think of running to 
Reuben Thorpe about it if I wanted to 
send my little Hester to one of the neigh- 
bors’ for the afternoon? Well, I guess 
not! Now, Idelly, do for pity’s sake 
spunk up and have a little will of your 
own!”’ 

Idella thought long and seriously, as 
she went about her work. She was forced 
to the conviction that all her cousin had 
said was true. Idella had already begun 
to feel that her husband did not respect 
her, and she had begun to lose respect for 
herself. She had begun to feel that she 
had started out on Ler matrimonial career 
with false conceptions regarding her duty 
to her husband. She had made a mistake 
in merging her individuality so entirely 
into his that she had no will of her own, 
no freedom of action. 

‘“‘Myra was right,’’ said Idella to herself 
an hour after Myra had gone home. “I 
am a poor, spiritless creature, unworthy 
the respect of my husband or of myself. 
Laban will come to despise me, if he does 
not do so now. It is time for me to de- 
velop a little independence, and I will do 
it. lt will be better for me and better for 
Laban if I assert myself, as I ought to 
have asserted myself years ago.”’ 

Daring the afternoon Mrs. Pratt had 
another caller in the person of old Squire 
Thompson. He made his errand known 
a few minutes after his arrival. 

“You see, Mrs, Pratt,’’ he said, ‘‘we are 
getting up a grand Fourth of July cele- 


“You are 





bration, to take place over in my grove on 
the river-bank. It looks now as if it 
would be the biggest affair of the kind we 
have ever had in these parts. The folks 
from Union Township are going to join in 
and we are going to have just the biggest 
kind of a time. We had a committee- 
meeting last night at my house, and when 
it came to deciding on who should read 
the Declaration of Independence, the com- 
mittee agreed unanimously that we would 
ask your daughter Hetty to do it. She’s 
the best speaker I know of—speaks up 
good and loud, and you’ can understand 
every word sbe says. I reckon she’d be 
willing to do it, and that you would be 
willing to have her?”’ 

Idella’s heart swelled with motherly 
pride. Hetty was not at home, and her 
mother said: 

“I know that Hetty would be glad to 
do it if her father felt willing to have her. 
I will ask him as soon as he comes home, 
and—’’ Idella’s new resolution suddenly 
came to her. She hesitated for a moment, 
then she said, with decision: ‘Hetty will 
do it. You may put her on the program. 
I thank you for the compliment you pay 
her in asking her to take so important a 
part in the celebration. Nothing but ill- 
ness will keep her away.” 

When Hetty came home an hour later, 
and heard of the Squire’s call, her bright 
eyes shone with prideand pleasure, Sud- 
denly she grew grave, and said: 

“But oh, mother, what shall I wear? I 
couldn't get up before all the people in 
my faded old blue and white challie that 
I have outgrown, and you know it is my 
best summer dress. Then father said, 
whep you asked him about it, that he 
could not afford to get me a new hat this 
year, and you know how dreadfully shab- 
by my old one is. Oh, mother, I just 
couldn’t get up before all the people in 
that old hat and dress! I shall have to 
give up reciting the Declaration.”’ 

Idella’s new spirit of independence ran 
high at that moment. 

‘No, you will not give it up, Hetty,’ 
she said. ‘Nor will you have to get up 
before all the people in your shabby and 
outgrown garments. You shall have a 
pretty new white dress, and just such a 
lovely pink and white hat as I saw in one 
of the shop windows when I was in town 
last week,’" 

“But father said—”’ 

‘*Mother says that you are to have the 
new things necessary for you to make a 
good appearance when you read the Dec- 
laration,”’ said Idella, with a smile. She 
felt her long-dormant will-power rising 
within her. Her voice was fairly exul- 
tant when she said: 

“We will go to town to-morrow morn- 
ing and get everything you need. I shall 
need some things for myself and for the 
ther children.’’ 

‘But will father allow you to—”’ 

“Now, Hetty dear, you must leave it 
all to me. I will arrange it with your 
father.”’ 

Idella had toc much womanly pride and 
was too loyal to her husband to speak dis- 
respectfully of him before their children, 
or she might have said that she did not 
care about what her husband said or 
thought, in her first moments of free- 
dom from the thraldom that had bound 
her for so many years. She knew that 
her husband could very well afford to 
clothe his wife and children far better 
than they had ever been clothed. More- 
over, she had in the bank in town five 
hundred dollars that had come to her 
from her father’s estate. She had often 
wanted to draw some of this money and 
use it for her own needs and those of her 
children, but Laban had always opposed 
her. In her new spirit of independence, 
she felt that it was her right to use this 
money as she pleased. 

When Laban Pratt came home, Idella 
told him of Squire Thompson’s call, and 
that the acceptance of the invitation 
would make it necessary for Hetty to 
have new clothes. « 

‘Then she can just send word that they 
can get some one else to do their reading 
of the Declaration,’”’ said Laban, prompt- 
ly. ‘I’ve no money to spend for folde- 
rols, and I doubt if I can spare the time 
to go to the celebration, anyhow. Like 
as not we will all stay at home.”’ 

‘The children and I are going, Laban.”’ 

Laban was out in the barnyard, putting 
a new handle into one of his axes, He 
glanced up quickly, surprised at the new 
note in his wife’s voice, and surprised 
that she should have come to a decision 
regarding anything without first consult- 
ing him. She had been his obedient sub- 
ject so long that he resented this sudden 
assumption of independence, : 

“What!’? he said. ‘*You and the chil- 
dren are going to the celebration whether 
I say so or not?” 

‘‘We are going to the celebration, La- 
ban. It is months since we went any- 
where, and all our neighbors are going 
to take time to go. Why shouldn’t we? 
Then Hetty has been asked to recite the 
Deciaration. It is a real honor, and I 
want that she should enjoy it.” 





“I thought you said that she didn 
have fit clothes to wear, according tg 
your ideas about clothes?”’ 

“She has not, Laban; but I intend to 
get her such things as she will need to 
make a good appearance.”’ 

Laban stared hard at his wife over the 
top of his glasses. This second setting 
aside of his authority almost caused him 
to think that his wife was wandering jp 
her mind. 

“See here, Idelly,”’ he said, severely, 
“I told you that I had no money to wast 
for duds, and I ain’t. I don’t intend to 
lay out any money for anything that ain’t 
areal necessity, and this finery you ang 
Hetty seem to have set your hearts op 
ain’t in any way a necessity. Now that 
settles it!’ 

He picked up his ax and walked toward 
the barn without giving Idella the oppor. 
tunity of reply. She went back to the 
house in silence, unshaken in her resoly. 
tion. The town was less than two miles 
distant, and when her husband had gone 
to work the next morning Idella, and 
Hetty walked to town and returned heay. 
ily laden with many purchases. Hetty 
was radiautly happy. Never before had 
she had such pretty things, and she had 
the love of dress that is the natura! and 
lawful prerogative of young girls. idella 
had bought herself a pretty few black 
and white lawn, and had ordered the first 
new bonnet she had had in five years, 
She made so many purchases that it was 
certain that neither she nor any of her 
children would go shabby to the celebra. 
tion, She kept her sewing out of sight 
when Laban was around the house, but 
she and Hetty |jplied their needles go 
industriously, and kept Idella’s se wing- 
machine in such constant motion, that the 
new garments were all done on the day 
before the Fourth. Idella had been a 
dressmaker before her marriage, and Het- 
ty was a ‘‘natural born” seamstress. 

Idella made no further reference to the 
approaching celebration in the presence 
of Laban, and he did not doubt for a mo- 
ment that she had yielded her will to 
his and given up all thought of going, 
He had stubbornly decided not to go, partly 
to rebuke his wife for her assumption of 
independence, and partly because the 
haying season had just begun, and he, 
with his treadmill-like propensity to 
work without ceasing, did not want to 
‘fool away any time.’’ Idella said nothing 
about attending the celebration on the 
morning of the Fourth, and as Laban went 
off to a distant meadow to attend to his 
haying, leaving her washing her dishes, 
he triumphed in the thought that her 
sudden outburst of defiance of his author- 
ity had been but temporary. 

‘‘Women ain’t any backbone, anyhow,” 
he said to himself, as he walked over to 
the meadow leading the horse he was 
to hitch to his mower. 

He thought differently when he came 
home at noon, hot and hungry, to find 
the house deserted. He had left his boy 
of ten years hoeing potatoes near the 
house, and had charged him not to lose 
any time, but to try to finish his work by 
noon, 8o that he could go to the field and 
‘rake after’ in the afternoon. But the 
boy was gone, and so were his wife and 
the two gir's. 

An abundant and excellent cold dinner 
with a clean cloth thrown over it was set 
on the kitchen table. Laban at once sus- 
pected the whereabouts of his wife, and 
his suspicions were confirmed when be 
went to the barn and found his other 
horse and the light wagon gone, His 
wrath and his sense of injury were great. 
His mental comment as he ate his dinner 
was: 

‘T’ll saddle the horse and ride right 
over to the grove and march them all back 
home. I'll let them know how they will 
set my authority aside like this! I'll 
hurry right off, and I’ll have them back 
home in two hours, It’s a great idea ifa 
man isn’t to be master in his own house!” 

Laban was astride his horse and riding 
toward Thompson’s grove a quarter of a0 
hour after he had eaten his dinner. It 
was a beautiful day, ‘‘with cheek all in- 
cense and with breath all balm.’’ Laban 
found himself catching something of the 
spirit of the day as he rode along through 
the cool woods and over the grassy bills. 
He noted that all the farm-houses he 
passed had a deserted look, and he rightly 
conjectured that all his neighbors ha¢ 
gone to the celebration. At only oné 
house did he see any one, and that was 
at the home of David Norton. David's 
mother—old Mrs, Norton, whom Laban 
had known from boyhood—was out iD 
the flower-garden. She came down to 
the gate when she saw Laban approach- 
ing. 

“How do you do, Laban?” she called 
out, in her cheery voice. ‘Going to the 
celebration, I reckon? Well, that’s right. 
A body ought to think enough of one’s 
country to give up one day to honoring it 
and the men who made it free and inde- 
pendent. I’d be over at the celebratio? 
myself, but ® crowd tires me so, and ! 
ain’t been quite myself for a few days, 8° 
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—— 
said I'd stay home and see to things 
while the others went. I see your folks 
go by here this morning. They stopped, 
and | had a few words with them. Amaz- 
ing pretty girl your Hetty is, and I hear 
that she is the smartest girl in this neigh 
porhood. You ought to be proud of her. 
jdelly said that- you didn’t feel that you 
could take time to go to the celebration, 
put I'm glad you changed your mind. I 
reckon it’ll be a s’prise to your wife and 
the children to see you there, after all: 
Hope you will have a good time.”’ 

Laban rode on, pondering some of the 
things the little old woman had said, and 
he was less wrathful by the time he had 
reached the grove. 

The afternoon program had just begun. 
There was @ great crowd, and Laban 
could not at first see anything of his wife 
aud children. He was standing near the 
platform looking about him when old 
Squire Thompson came forward and said: 

“We will now have the Declaration of 
Independence, recited by Miss Hetty 
Pratt.’ 

Laban could hardly believe that the 
peautiful young girl who came to the front 
of the platform was his own daughter. 
Hetty looked wonderfully fair and sweet 
in ber new white dress and white hat, 
with the pink roses and ribbons on it. 
Her cheeks were the color of the roses on 
her hat as she stood before the great audi- 
ence with a smile on her face. Laban 
suddenly felt his heart thrill with fatherly 
pride as he looked at her. He had always 
been niggardly in the use of money for 
clothes, and never before had he seen 
Hetty arrayed in beautiful garments from 
head to foot. Hedid not know that his 
eyes were full of admiration, and he was 
hardly conscious of the swelling pride in 
bis heart as he looked at Hetty. She had 
a sweet, clear voice that did not quaver 
with fear or excitement as she began to 
recite the splendid old Declaration. Never 
before had she spoken so well in her 
father’s hearing. And when she had 
made her bow and left the platform, he 
found himself applauding vigorously with 
the rest of the crowd. Some one by his 
side said to him: 

“[ tell you, Laban, that is a mighty 
bright little girl of yours, and she’s purty 
as a peach. I should think you’d be 
mighty proud of her.” 

Laban turned and saw one of his neigh- 
bors by his side, and a moment later 
another neighbor came forward and said 
almost the same words. 

Laban was walking away with a new 
and strange feeling in his heart, when he 
felt a hand on his arm and saw Hetty 
looking up into his face. 

“Oh, father!’ she exclaimed, “I am so 
glad that you came! Mother and little 
Willie and Lucy are right over here under 
thetrees. I’ll show you where they are, 
Mother will be glad you came. We have 
had such a lovely time. Did I speak well, 
father?’’ 

“Yes, you did, Hetty,’ he said, with a 
tone of genuine pride in his voice. 

“Do you know, I saw you the moment 
I came out on the platform, father, and 
you helped me to speak my best, for I 
wanted that you should be proud of me.”’ 

Hetty was excited by her triumph and 
by the applause, or she could not have 
spoken thus to her father; and he was 
carried out of himself by his new feeling 
of pride in his daughter, or he would 
not have said: “I am proud of you, 
Hetty !’’ 

Laban was as much surprised when he 
saw Idella as when he had seen Hetty. It 
had been years since he had seen his wife 
in a new dress, a new bonnet and new 
gloves. Her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes aglow over Hetty’s recitation. Idel- 
la had been a pretty girl, and she looked 
ten years younger under the magic touch 
of happiness and pretty clothes. She 
came hurrying forward to meet Laban 
and Hetty. 

“Oh, Laban!”’ she said, impulsively, ‘I 
am so glad you came! Did you hear our 
Hetty, Laban?”’ 

“Yes, I did, Idelly.”’ 

His voice was kinder than it had been 
for years, and there was a new light in 
his eyes as he looked at Lucy and his lit- 
tle boy in the neat new clothes their 
mother had bought forthem. There was 
hut a better-dressed family on the grounds, 
and Laban felt rather ashamed of his own 
shabby old clothes. 

“You are all fixed up so fine I should 
think you would be ashamed to have me 
With you,’’ said Laban. 

“Oh, Laban, you know we are not a bit 
ashamed of you, and the next time we go 
atywhere you shall be fixed up fine, too, 
Now jet us all sit down and listen to the 
Singing and speaking.”’ 

But Laban did not hear much of it. 
His thoughts were busy with other 
things. A strange transformation had 
been wrought in his heart by the inde- 
pendence of Idella. Laban’s eyes wan- 
dered from her to his happy, prettily- 
dressed children, and his pride in them 
8tew apace. He saw other men around 
him with their wives and children; there 





were happy family groups everywhere. 
He hardly knew why he did not resent it 
when Myra Thorpe came up at the close 
of the speaking and said: 

**Well, Laban, Idelly stole a march on 
you, now, didn’t she? And you come 
tagging after her, which was the proper 
thing for you to do. Ain’t it a lovely 
day, and hasn’t everything gone off splen- 
didly? I don’t know when [I have en- 
joyed a Fourth so much. You look real 
happy, Laban, and I declare if Idelly 
don’t look like a girl! It pays to be hap- 
py, now, don't it?’’ 

Idella knew that her independence had 
been condoned and her rebellion forgiven 
when Laban said at about five o’clock: 

“If you and the children wanf to stay 
and see the fireworks, Idelly, I will ride 
out home and do the milking and the 
chores and come back for you. You 
might as well enjoy the whole thing; and 
the fact is, I’d rather like to see the fire- 
works myself.”’ 

Idella followed Laban out to where his 
horse was hitched, and said, with a look 
of appeal in her eyes: 

“And you don’t mind my—my inde- 
pendence, Laban?”’ 

‘Mind it? Well, the fact is, Idelly, it 
would have been better for us both if 
you’d mustered up your independence 
years ago!’’—Farm and Fireside. 





SHALL WOMEN GO WEST? 


Los ANGELES, JUNE 13, 10904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


In the last number of your paper Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman advises the sur- 
plus woman of the East to go West in 
search of a husband. Her advice would 
be a slight modification of that of Horace 
Greeley, ‘Go West, young woman, go 
West.”’ 

Now, as a New Englander by birth, and 
a Westerner by many years’ residence in 
different States, from Ohio to California, 
I wish to say something on this question, 
In the first place, I would rise to explain 
that there are great patches in the wild 
and woolly West that are wild and woolly 
no longer, and that pianos and autos, 
telegraphs, telephones, railroads, fine 
houses, all sorts of schools, and numerous 
graduates of the same of both sexes, are 
so common as to excite no comment ex- 
cept inthe mind of the benighted East- 
erner who goes West to investigate, and 
occasionally is wise enough, like Walter 
Wycoff of ‘The Workers,” as his imagi- 
nary West recedes from view, to grow 
“ashamed ofthat provincialism that thinks 
all the education and refinement are on 
the Atlantic coast.’’ 

But it would do the surplus woman no 
good to go to those places, as the men 
there are already pretty well mated, for 
good or ill as the case may be. She must 
go to the lumber camps and mines, the 
great ranches and shipping towns, to find 
the lonely man in any great numbers. 

Does she want him when she finds 
him? That is the question. I think I 
can best give the answer by relating an 
incident illustrating the point, told me by 
a Massachusetts woman who has lived 
long on this coast and knows all the par- 
ties. 

The man was also from Massachusetts. 
He came out to this coast and stayed till 
he had accumulated the usual number of 
vices; then he suddenly realized that he 
was lonely, and went back to his native 
State for a wife. Handsome, of fine 
physique, intelligent, educated, be had no 
trouble to find her. He brought her out 
here; then, after a short interval, returned 
to his usual ways. She endured the sprees, 
the gambling and immorality, as long as 
she could,—then died. Again he crossed 
the continent, and reduced the number of 
surplus women in his State by one more. 
She went over the same road. When she 
had been in her grave a proper time, he 
made the trip for the third time, bringing 
back a third woman, who, like her pred- 
ecessors, was refined and well educated, 
At the time the story was told me, she 
still lived, but in a purgatory that com- 
pletely shut the gates to any paradise of 
which she may have dreamed; and he, 
poor fellow, was cursing himself for hav- 
ing caused such misery to such noble 
women, and fighting a losing battle to 
free himself from the giant that gripped 
him. 

Homes and marriages and reforming 
men and uplifting humanity are all right, 
but the woman who undertakes to do 
reform work by marrying a man will be 
apt to wish she had stayed in the East and 
dug clams for a living. 

Surely Los Angeles is not only the 
town of burglars, but of women who pur- 
sue them. The latest case reported is 
that of Mrs. M. Perkins of East Los An- 
geles. She had been at work in her gar 
den with a hoe, when, as she entered a 
tent in her back yard, she found a man 
rummaging a trunk and with a woman's 
coat in his hand. She promptly attacked 
him, beating him over the head with her 
hoe till he cried, “‘Oh, quit!’’ dropped the 
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things, and, dodging by her, ran off and 
down the railroad. 
Women seem to be learning a variety of 
things nowadays. 
EMMA HARRIMAN, 





PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


At a recent meeting of the English Cen- 
tral Society for Women’s Suffrage, it was 
announced that a special organizing fund 
of fifteen hundred pounds has been raised 
this year. An interesting analysis was 
given of the recent vote in favor of the 
political enfranchisement of women in 
the House of Commans, by which it ap- 
pears that the Liberal vote in favor has 
largely increased. In the recent division, 
out of the Liberals who voted, ten to one 
voted in favor; at the last division taken 
in the House of Commons, in 1897, the 
Liberals voted only two to one in favor. 
In the interval Mr. John Morley has de- 
clared himself in favor, and the Women’s 
Liberal Federation have resolved to make 
suffrage a test question, that is to say, the 
organizers of the central body of that 
Federation are only to be sent to assist in 
constituencies where the Liberal candi- 
dates is in favor of women’s suffrage, al- 
though the local associations were left 
free to act as they might please in each 
case. It thus appears that those who held 
that the Liberal members in favor of 
women’s suffrage would be inspirited and 
increased in numbers by finding women 
themselves sufficiently in earnest about 
their own enfranchisement to make it a 
test question, are justified by the result. 
Of those who voted with the majority in 
the House of Commons division, fifty-two 
were new friends voting in the affirmative 
for the first time. 

In connection with this subject it will 
interest many to learn that a new edition 
of John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of 
Women” is about to be published. It has 
been out of print in England for many 
years, and has sold in the booksellers’ 
catalogues at fifteen shillings, in conse- 
quence of its scarcity. Mr. Mill’s execu- 
trix has during this time refused to per- 
mit the publication of a new edition, but 
she has now signed a document authoriz- 
ing the republication at a cheap price. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs, Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying. etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
H1GGrns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 









FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 


answer for the trustworthiness of the. 


editors of ‘Free Kussia.”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
; Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, ozest, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Pricé of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MASss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Bolead. 4 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Dx tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 




















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books und 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRR10T T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. or BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mount Holyoke College graduated 130 
young women at its 67th annual com- 
mencement exercises. The senior vaca- 
tion began on June 13, and between tbat 
date and commencement day the class of 
‘04 indulged in great festivities. One of 
the most interesting was a drive to the 
Mount Holyoke House, where supper was 
served and toasts were givev. Later in 
the evening class meetings were held, and 
all the laughable and characteristic things 
which had happened in the class during 
the college course were gone over. No 
ten o’clock rule was enforced that night, 
and it was 1.30 A. M. when the girls 
donned their caps and gowns for the 
senior meeting. As the roll was called, 
each member of the class was command- 
ed to answer ‘Guilty’ or ‘Not Guilty,”’ 
in this way announcing whether sbe were 
engaged or not. On ‘Ivy Day,’ exercises 
were held at the monument of Mary Lyon. 
The seniors, in white, formed in proces- 
sion in front of the gymnasium and 
walked to the grove. A long Jaurel 
chain was carried by the girls, and dur- 
ing the singing of the memorial song it 
was laid on the fence surrounding the 
monument. The senior president and 
vice-president each carried a large bunch 
of forget-me-nots — the college flower, 
which grows abundantly in the vicinity 
—and laid them at the base of the monu- 
ment. The procession then moved to 
Williston Hall, and the seniors, standing 
on the steps—which are traditionally con- 
sidered the property of the senior class— 
sang the college songs, ‘‘O Holyoke, First 
Thy Stones Were Laid’’ and ‘Beside a 
Mighty River.’’ The seniors, donning 
cap and gown, then went to the front 
entrance of Mary wyon Hall, where the 
ivy was planted. 

The Upper lowa University, an institu- 
tion of large influence in that State, con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of literature 
upon Mrs. Laura F. Hinsdale, literary ed- 
itor of the News-Times Publishing Com. 
pany of Denver, Col. Mrs. Hinsdale is a 
classical graduate, and has received a 
number of academic degrees, Her late 
husband was the Rev. Robert G. Hinsdale, 
S. T. D., formerly president of Hobart 
College, New York. 

The University of Tubingen (ths State 
University of Wiirtemburg) will hereafter 
admit women on the same terms as men, 
e. g., upon presenting the certificate of 
a German ‘Gymnasium’’ (undergraduate 
school). Although under this condition 
admission may seem to be possible for 
German women only, it is safe to assume 
that foreign women will be admitted also, 
if they can furnish proof of a preparatory 
training equivalent to that of the Gymna- 
sium, The A. B. degree of any of the 
leading American colleges will generally 
be accepted as sufficient evidence. With 
Tiibingen, all the universities of Southern 
Germany are now open to women as regu- 
lar students, while in Northern Germany 
the women must still be satisfied with 
admission as special students, or ‘‘hear- 
ers,’’ upon application. 

The Institute of Technology at Charlot- 
tenburg (a suburb of Berlin), Germany’s 
leading technological university, has also 
admitted women for the first time this 
semester. 


At the Bowdoin College Commence- 
ment, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature was conferred upon ‘Mrs. Geo. 
C. Riggs,’’ better known as Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. She is ths second woman to be 
thus honored by the college. The first 
‘was Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, whose father 
was a distinguished graduate of Bowdoin. 

Wellesley this year conferred the B. A. 
degree upon 168 graduates, and the M. A. 
upon ten. Professor Palmer gave the 
commencement address, which was de- 
voted by request to reminiscences of Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. A hymn by Mrs. 
Palmer was sung. 


Smith College conferred degrees upon a 
graduating class of 241. Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke gave the commencement ad- 
dress, on ‘The School of Life.”’ 


Helen Keller graduated at Radeliffe 
‘‘cum laude” on June 28, amid warm ap- 
plause. The B. A. degree was conferred 
upon 98 young women, and the M. A. up- 
on 21. The exercises in the afternoon in 
Sanders Theatre were somewhat out of 
the ordinary, as it was the first time the 
graduates had Commencement parts. This 
plan was arranged after a suggestion by 
the late Mrs. Henry Whitman. Miss Em- 
ily Adams read a paper on ‘College Edu- 
cation from a College Girl’s Point of 
View,’ Miss Laura Bowman on ‘‘College 
Women in the Elementary Schools,’’ Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Newell on ‘Self-Con- 
sciousness in Modern Poetry,’’ Miss Emily 
Martin Richardson on ‘'The Value of Col- 
lege Theatricals,’’ and Margherita Sargent 


Mrs, Whitman, speaking of her interest 
in Radcliffe. F.M. A. 





WOMEN INSPECTORS DO GOOD WORK. 
The radical change of opinion in regard 
to women and tenement bouse inspection 
on the part of Commissioner Crain is 
rather interesting. When he came into 
office he expressed a decided doubt about 
the expediency of admitting women in- 
spectors. It was not, as he afterwards 
explained, that he doubted their intel- 
lectual capacity for the work, nor that he 
failed to appreciate their conscientious- 
ness and fidelity to duty. The work ap- 
peared to him to be unfit for women to 
engage in, and he could not believe that 
tasks so ill suited to their natural habits 
and inclinations could be efficiently ac- 
complished. A _ very brief experience 
with the corps of women inspectors al- 
ready in the department dissipated this 
illusion. The women who took the first 
examinations for inspectorships belong to 
a decidedly superior class. A number of 
them, perhaps the majority, are college 
graduates; several were physicians, and 
one or two were trained nurses. Nearly 
all made financial sacrifices to undertake 
the tenement-house inspection. It is not 
remarkable that they soun convinced the 
new commissivner that the work was 
suited to the capacity of women, and that 
it could be efficiently done by them. The 
few restrictions placed upon the feminine 
corps are evidence of the high regard in 
which they are held. 

‘-Nu woman inspector is sent to a saloon 
or beer hall,’’ said the commissicner. ‘'I 
have enough men to make such a thing 
unnecessary, and I prize my women in- 
spectors too highly to risk their finding 
the work uncougenial.’’"—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


WOMEN’S HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS. 





After the close of the Internationa] Con- 
gress at Berlin, on June 23 and 24, anoth- 
er Women’s Congress was held at Diissel- 
dorf in connection with the art and borti- 
cultural expositions in that city. The 
only subjects discussed were thuse con- 
nected with women’s relation to art, hor- 
ticulture and agriculture. There were 
papers on school gardens and gardens for 
workingmen, the settlement of educated 
women in the country, the hygienic aod 
esthetic value of horticulture, women’s 
influence upon landscape gardening, alco- 
hol and fruit products, women in commer- 
cial art, the artistic education of women 
and moral concepts in art. 





RIGHTS OF HUNGARIAN WOMEN. 


Hungary had woman suffrage up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the women lost their vote. Under medi- 
eval law, only the large landowners had 
the right to vote, but they had.it without 
distinction of sex. The widows of noble- 
men, from barons upward, had the same 
right to vote that their husbands had 
had, though it was exercised by proxy. 
They sent delegates to Parliament to vote 
for them in the same way as a baron pre- 
vented from attending the meetings sent 
his delegates to cast his vote. No differ- 
ence was made between the delegates of 
men and women, 

In 1848, however, when ‘“‘equal rights 
for all” were proclaimed, the right to vote 
was extended to many classes of men, but 
was limited to men. 

The present qualifications for suffrage 
in Hungary are financial and intellectual. 
A man can vote if he pays a certain 
amount of taxes, or if he is a member of 
the Royal Hungarian Academy, a profes- 
sor, artist, physician, lawyer, engineer, 
surgeon, pharmacist, graduate in agricul. 
ture, forest supervisor, mining officer, 
clergyman, teacher, or licensed kinder- 
gartner. Buta woman having the same 
‘“intellectual’’ qualification is not consid- 
ered qualified for voting on account of her 
sex. 

The women of Hungary have now start- 
eda strong agitation for the removal of 
their political disabilities, and many 
prominent politicians and all the freema- 
sons of Hungary are said to be on their 
side. The pending reform of the election 
laws in Hungary is expected to prove @ 
propitious opportunity fur them to re- 
cover their right. 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 


The Old South lectures for young peo- 
ple for the summer of 1904, beginning 
Wednesday afternoon, July 13, will be 
upon ‘Heroes of Peace,’’ the several sub- 
jects being as follows: ‘John Eliot, the 
Apostle to the Indians’; ‘‘Horace Mann 
and his Work for Better Schools’’; ‘‘Elihu 
Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith”’; ‘*Doro- 
thea Dix and her Errands of Mercy’’; 
‘Peter Cooper, the Generous Giver’’; 
‘Col. Waring and How he Made New York 
Clean”; ‘‘Gen. Armstrong and the Hamp- 
ton Institute.’’ Free tickets for the course 





on “Sincerity on the Stage.’’ President 





Briggs ip his address paid a tribute to | are furnished to all yourg people under 





20 appiving to the directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting House, 
Bostun, inciosing stamp. 





THE DRAMA, 


CasTLeE SQuaRE.— Unusual interest at- 
taches next week because of new faces and 
old favorites. Miss Florence Rock well and 
Mr. William Humphrey are to be “guest 
artists,’ Miss Allison Skipworth and Mr. 
George F. Farren join the company, aod 
Miss Leonora Bradley and Mr. J. L. Seeley 
resume their positions. Belasco and De 
Mille’s drama, ‘‘Men and Women,” will 
introduce the reorganized company. 
Choice chocolate bonbons distributed at 
Monday matinée. 


TREMONT. — The eleventh week of 
*‘Woodland”’ will begin next Monday 
night. This charming fantasy of the 
forest bas been an established success 
since first produced last April, and bas 
been improved from week to week by 
many novelties. The chorus is one of the 
finest that ever sang ip comic opera 
There will be a spedéial holiday matinée on 
Independence Day. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell st., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass 





GENERAL WORK,— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a littie English, wabts any kind of work he 
cando. Has washed dishes fur three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge. and the 8. A. Captain is 
pleased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
ian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK, — Armenian of 19, speaking 
English, wants to do lignt housework this sum 
mer, for moderate wages and English lessons; in 
the fall, wants to work mornings and evenings 
for his board and go t+ school. He formerly 
worked for the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and was a good boy, cheerful, willing, and un- 
commonly active and diligent. Address James 
Boyajian. 29 Hubbard St., Malden, Mass. 





GENERAL WOKK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathecando Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommen ations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, fur intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the caie of 
horses; has taught schvo!, worked on the electric 
ears. ete. Does net drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, Freveh, ancient and moderna 
Greek, Armeuian and Turkish. Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man t» take care of garden and 
grounds, Address T.J., care Mr. Kourouyenis, 
162 Court St., Kosten, Mass 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants to do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 
prove his English. Addrrss G., care Miss Lillian 
Moulton, 24 Greenville St , Roxbury, Mass 





AKMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
inacity. President Lee, of the French-American 
College. where he has studied during the past 
year. writes: ‘He bas proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
etticient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautifn! hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





A COLLEGE WOMAN (minister’s daughter) 
whose sabbatical year begins in June, walkes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references. _ of Mrs. EDWARD JENNINGS. 
47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
= ared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville. Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
= H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 

oston. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GaRABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian girl, 25 yearsold,a 
schoo] teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl’s work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks Englisb. Understands cooking and 
laundry work. Adgress Miss TOORFANDA BEDRO- 
SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


———— 


Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 


Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 


2—6 New Reade &t., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HO UVsFHOLD Usr 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lg lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tewanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Fa 














NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urrton and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 
Iowa W. 8S. A., probably Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct, 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Oct. 19 and 20, probably at Syracuse. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





From the Headquarters for the past few months we have been mailing to the 
delegates to the National Republican Convention a memorial, together with a letter 
asking that the following plank be placed in the party platform: 

Resolved, That we favor the submission by Congress to the various State Legis|a. 
tures of an Amendment to the Federal Constitution forbidding distranchisement of 
United States citizens on account of sex. 

The names of the delegates from a few of the States were not received early 
enough to be reached from Headquarters, and each of these was addressed from (hj. 
cago the day before the Convention opened. Every delegate and every alternate ty 
the Convention therefore received from our Association a communication and some 
literature. Who shall say, merely because we did not secure the insertion of the 
plank, tbat this work may not bear good fruit? 





Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch had charge of the work in Chicago. Associ. 
ated with her were Mrs. Gertrude B. Blackwelder, president of the Chicago Political 
League, and that distinguished and beloved Chicago woman, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
The beautiful rooms of the Chicago Woman’s Club, in the Studebaker Building, facing 
Lake Michigan, were placed at the disposal of this committee; and here, assisted ~ 
other Chicago women, they kept open house, receiving all who came. Our Aeceill 
tion can hardly thank the Woman’s Club enough for the use of these comfortable and 
conveniently located rooms, 





Tuesday afternoon a reception was tendered the visiting Republican women jy 
the Club Rooms. Mrs. J, Ellen Foster, Miss Helen Varick Boswell, Miss Elizabeth 
Pierce, and Mrs. Wood were among the best known Republican women present 
Among the guests were three charming women from Colorado, Mrs, Eldredge, a dele- 
gate, Mrs. LeFevre, and Mrs. Wickson; an alternate from Utah, Mrs. Nelson; a dele- 
gate from Idaho, Mrs. J. B. West, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burdette. After the 
handshaking and some chatting among the friends, the reception quite naturally took 
on the character of a public meeting, and there were a number of splendid short 
speeches, all ou woman suffrage. There were Democratic and Prohibition women 
present, as well as Republicans, but the theme of each speaker was the politica! ep- 
franchisement of her sex, so there was nothing partisan about the gathering. 





While the reception was in progress, Mrs. McCulloch slipped out, and, accom pan- 
ied by one of her aides, went over to the Auditorium Annex to wait upon the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and make her request for a hearing. Mrs. McCulloch finds 
friends wherever she goes in Chicago, and Senator Hopkins of Illinois presented her 
to Senator Lodge, the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, to whom she pre- 
sented our Association's claim for a hearing. The Committee gave us a choice of 
“right away”’ or ‘‘to-morrow morning.’’ ‘We will come right away,”’ said Mrs. Me- 
Culloch, and a few minutes later she was back at the Annex ready for business. Mra. 
Upton, Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, and Rev. Olympia Brown spoke in the order 
named. Mrs. McCulloch kept the time, introduced the speakers, and made the clos- 
ing argument. The addresses were generously applauded, and there can be no doubt 
that many a man on that committee admitted to himself the justice of the claims of 
our women. But the matter was referred to a sub-committee of eleven members, and 
there it was lost. We had not expected success, yet the attitude of the committee 
taken as a whole, was such that it almost made us hope. Every newspaper in the great 
city reported the hearing, in some form or other. Many of them gave the speeches of 
our women, some of them made editorial comments, and it is safe to say that never in 
the history of our work have the Chicago newspapers contained so much woman suf- 
frage propaganda as in that week of the Republican Convention. 





Going to the Republican Convention one morning in tbe elevated train. with 
mind upon our hearing, and wondering about the result, we saw a delicate-looking 
woman opposite us reading the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. As s00n as we were fully con- 
vinced that it was really the JouRNAL, we introduced ourselves, and asked her for 
her name. We found her to be Mrs. Sanné, the daughter of Mathilda Franceska 
Anneke, who was one of our early advocates. I wish every young woman would look 
in the index of the ‘History of Woman Suffrage,”’ find the places where this gifted 
woman is mentioned, and read of her. It seems to me that no man or woman could 
read of her heroic acts and not want to do more for the cause of freedom for women 
and humanity. She was born in Germany, amid luxury, and was well educated. In 
her early life, before the first woman’s rights convention, she was writing in Ger- 
many, trying to redress the wrongs of women. With her husband, she became iden- 
tified with the liberal movement of 1848, and when her husband became an officer in 
the army struggling against the Prussians, she was his aide-de-camp, as was also Car! 
Schurtz, These three were exiled, and later came to America. They reached this 
country in 1849, and here Frau Anneke lectured on social questions and the woman 
question with great eloquence. She faced a howling mob in New York City, where 
our early leaders were hissed and reviled, but little she feared. She had looked into 
the mouths of open cannon in the Old World, and she was not to tremble before 
the American hoot. As we drew this history from the daughter of this gifted woman 
gone long since to her reward, our hearts beat fast, and we felt that it was nothing at 
all to face fifty Republican politicians, who were many of them interested, and most 
of them courteous. What was the frown and the shake of the head of Senator Lodge 
compared with eggs and howls of mobs? So, as we rattled along, shouting above the 
whistle of the engine and screechings of the brakes (it seems as if there was more lack 
of lard oil on the Chicago elevated than on any other elevated train in the world), the 
daughter of this early hervine told of her mother’s life, and declared that now that 
her own health was established and she had leisure, she was going to identify herself 
with the work her mother loved. 





During the Convention we were entertained in the home of Frank H. and Catba- 
rine Waugh McCulloch. It isa home of equality and righteousness. Both husband 
and wife are lawyers, and bave their office in town. They are prosperous and pro- 
gressive. They have three of the most interesting children we have ever known. 
These children are being trained exactly right. Each is allowed to develop himself 
or herself as he or she wishes, guided by the gentle hand of the parents. They play 
in the large grounds, they bathe in the lake a block or so away, they ride the pony, 
and frolic with the dog; but, best of all, they are taught to mind, and are a pleasure 
to every one. Mr. McCulloch, one of the busiest of men, realizes that a father as wel! 
as a mother has a duty to the children, and just as the two are partners in the profes 
sion, so are they partners in the home. The world thinks that women who are work- 
ing for suffrage are the discontented, ill-conditioned women, when the truth is that 
no woman can work successfully for this cause who has not the love and sympathy of 
those nearest and dearest to her. 





It was our pleasure to meet at Chicago Dr. Alice Conger Hunter of Des Moines. 
Dr. Hunter is a successful dentist, and an ardent suffragist. 

There, too, we spent a pleasant hour with Mrs. Coe, of Portland, Oregon. Dr. 
and Mrs. Coe were returning from the National Convention of the Medical Association 
at Atlantic City, and as the doctor was an alternate to the Republican Convention, 
they stopped off in Chicago. Mrs. Coe is interested in the success of our National 
Convention next summer, and feels sure we shall be glad we chose that Western city 
for our annual meeting. 
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